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The Kormoran was an armed 


merchant raider, a converted Ham- 
burg-America liner equipped with 
5-9-inch guns, torpedo-tubes, mines 
and two seaplanes. Her captain, 
Theodor Detmers, was the youngest 
of the raider captains, but by no 
means the least successful. For a year 
she sailed the Indian Ocean, preying 
on merchant shipping, until at last 
retribution overtook her in the shape 
of the Australian cruiser H.M.A.S. 
Sydney. 

The Kormoran played for time, 
pretending to be a Dutch merchant- 
man, deliberately misunderstanding 
the cruiser’s signals. At last, with 
the cruiser only goo yards away, she 
could keep it up no longer; she 
hoisted the German war flag and 
let fly with her puny guns. The 
second salvo hit the Sydney’s two 
‘leading gun turrets and a torpedo 
hit her forward; the cruiser’s speed 
fell away while Kormoran’s light guns 
raked her torpedo and anti-aircraft 
crews. Now, the cruiser’s heavy 
armament crashed home on Kormoran; 
she was set on fire, crippled and out 
of control. The Sydney turned away, 
fires raging inside her. At about 
midnight she sank. At one o'clock 
Detmers ordered Abandon Ship; 
twenty minutes later the Kormoran’s 
cargo of mines exploded and she 
too sank beneath the waves. 

This book is the thrilling story 
of the exploits of the Kormoran told 
by her captain and culminating in 
her fantastic duel with H.M.A.S. 
Sydneys—an engagement which must 
rank as one of the most remarkable 
in the history of the war at sea. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


HEN I look back on my time in the Navy I realize 

VW that all the ships I commanded were excellent as 

far as their speed was concerned, but as for their 

engines ... For various reasons they could all have done 

with a long overhaul in dry dock. And it was just the same 

whether they were torpedo-boats, destroyers or auxiliary 
cruisers. 

You might think perhaps that an otherwise happy and 
satisfactory period as a commander must have been spoiled 
to some extent by the constant necessity of keeping my 
engine-room defects in mind. But this was not the case. 
In fact, I could really say that the contrary were more true. 
In those years I learnt a lot about machinery and its whims, 
and how to deal with them. I practically trained myself to 
think with my engine-room, and think very thoroughly too. 
It was well worth it. I have carried out every manceuvre 
in the book, and I had special cause for satisfaction when 
my lame ducks did the trick. . 

In the autumn of 1934 I was given command of Torpedo 
boat G.zz, a veteran of the Battle of Jutland in the First 
World War. My H-Chief (Half-Flotilla Chief) told me at 
the time that she was the fastest ship in his command but 
that she had grown old and tired in the service and he didn’t 
expect her to last much beyond Christmas. I therefore made 
my arrangements accordingly. My chief and my deck 
officers were given detailed instructions, and the longer 
manceuvre times were strictly respected even when risks had 
to be taken. Every time we put alongside or cast off, the 
necessary manceuvres were carefully discussed and thoroughly 
checked, and my officers were so precisely drilled that they 
managed to get by with the least possible strain on our 
machinery. 
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At first this must all have seemed rather strange for a 
torpedo boat, but before long we had all learnt what was 
necessary, and got used to it, with the result that we managed 
with only a fraction of the power a torpedo boat really 
possesses. When we took part in torpedo practice manceuvres 
at the beginning of December, the three other vessels of the 
Half Flotilla had to put in to dock on account of machinery 
defects, but the G.zz carried on for fourteen days and nights 
executing repeated torpedo practice attacks without suffering 
the slightest breakdown. 

As a matter of fact that was probably sheer luck, but it 
gave the crew the idea that perhaps our new tactics might 
have helped a bit as well. And so we carried on successfully 
until the summer of 1936, when the ship was put out of 
service and the crew mustered to man the new destroyers. 

The Hermann Schoemann, the destroyer whose command I 
received in the autumn of 1938, was a very different ship. 
She was newly built and fast and she seemed to have no 
mechanical defects. But there was one defeet which we soon 
discovered. As soon as steam was got up she was supposed 
to be able to start at once without waiting to warm up the 
engines gradually, as was usual in the Navy. It was supposed 
that we should be able to skip the usual two hours during 
which the engines warmed up slowly, because with the new- 
type high-pressure steam condensers the temperature was to 
rise so swiftly as soon as the valves were opened that the 
engines would be warmed through at once. 

This turned out not to be the case, and in the very first 
year we had burst pipes, and so frequently that before long 
the situation became critical. Then in 1939 war broke out, 
and the German Navy had twenty destroyers with which to 
face the British Navy. It was quite clear that in such circum- 
stances we couldn’t afford to lose even one of them, so I 
carried on with the Hermann Schoemann without docking her 
for repairs. But the bursts continued until we could count on 
our fingers just about how much longer she was going to last, 
even though we did treat her like an asthmatic old lady. 

I sailed her for about nine months; and sometimes we 
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were lucky and sometimes we weren’t. Sometimes we could 
get by without any bursts; sometimes we would have several 
in quick succession. In consequence some of our undertak- 
ings had to be abandoned, whilst others, on the other hand, 
were carried out successfully. Our last, for example, was 
successful. 

We put out to sea at the beginning of June 1940. At the 
time Germany’s available naval forces consisted of two battle- 
ships, the Gneisenau, and the Scharnhorst, which, with their 
28.5 cm. (12”) guns, weren’t really battleships at all; the 
heavy cruiser Hipper; and four destroyers, including the 
Hermann Schoemann, which went along despite lively doubts. 
Four destroyers! That was the total available at the time. 
However, the Hermann Schoemann didn’t crack up and that 
was the great thing—though she had to be (and was) 
treated very carefully! 

We sailed as far as Jan Meyen Island, and there, in a 
fairly heavy sea, we took oil on board from a tanker which 
had been posted there previously for that purpose; after 
which we cruised in a broad front along the Narvik-Scotland 
line. And were we in luck! The stragglers from Norwegian 
ports, evacuated by the British when they abandoned the 
Norwegian campaign, sailed straight into our arms. The 
first arrival was the tanker Oz! Pioneer complete with escort. 
Then came an empty troopship, the Orama, on her own. 
And finally the aircraft carrier Glorious and two destroyers. 

We put into Trondheim the next morning, and the des- 
troyer flotilla commander, Commodore Bey, came on board 
the Hermann Schoemann and presented me with the Iron Cross, 
First Class, saying that throughout the action he had been on 
tenterhooks, expecting a signal from the Hermann Schoemann 
to say that she would have to fall out, and that he had been 
very glad not to receive it, although others had in fact fallen 
out. At the same time he expressed his warm appreciation 
of the conduct of my crew. 

I knew very well that it was touch and go with the engines, 
but in fact they stood up to it very well and surprised me 
agreeably. I was proud of the old tub and felt even more 
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attached to her than before, despite all the trouble she had 
given me. 

Thus I served for quite a time as a commander of a variety 
of vessels, torpedo boats and destroyers, whose machinery 
defects provided a very good if hard training school for me 
and taught me to get the very best out of my engines by 
treating them with the utmost respect, thus enabling me to 
carry out whatever instructions I was given. At the same 
time my experience convinced me that if you look after your 
ship properly she won’t let you down when the time comes. 

I have therefore decided to write the story of the auxiliary 
cruiser Kormoran and to pay tribute to the determination and 
outstanding courage of the men who kept her engines going 
and of the men who fought in her when she sank the Austra- 
lian cruiser Sydney—which happens to have been the name 
of the cruiser which sank the Emden in the First World War— 
though under very different circumstances. 
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CHAPTER I 


SHIP NO. 41 


I had brought in my destroyer for a thorough overhaul in 

the repair dock at Wilhelmshaven. We were made fast, 
the engines were silent, all the necessary negotiations and 
discussions with the repair-dock people were either settled or 
well under way, half the crew was already on leave, and I 
was beginning to think that I could take a little leave on my 
own account. 

But before any such pleasant arrangements had taken 
shape the Personnel Adjutant of Station North was on the 
telephone to inform me that as from this very day I was 
commander of Ship No. 41. At the same time he wished me 
luck in my new command. “Ship No. 41?”? When I asked 
what sort of a ship it was he replied that he was not in a 
position to satisfy my curiosity, and that I should get in 
touch with the Admiral of the Hamburg Station as quickly 
as possible and from him I would learn the necessary details 
of my new command. There was no need for me to inform 
the commander of the fleet or my destroyer commander— 
he, the Personnel Adjutant, would attend to that. 

I replaced the receiver at the end of the conversation and 
sighed. As far as that spot of leave was concerned I had 
counted my chickens before they were hatched. But war was 
war, and it was no use grumbling. I had promised to take 
the last train that night and report to the Admiral of the 
Hamburg Station the following morning. My career with 
destroyers had come to a sudden and unexpected end, and 
I had to leave the good old Hermann Schoemann and her crew 
as though I were doing a moonlight flit. Ttwo years we had 
been together, and half of the time during the war. The rest 
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of the day went quickly with last-minute preparations and 
packing. A comrade from the Second Destroyer Flotilla 
kept me company, and we talked a good deal about old 
times—and what the future was likely to hold. For example, 
what sort of ship was hidden behind that simple number? 

It could be a mine-layer, or an ordinary pathfinder ship. 
On the other hand, it could be an auxiliary cruiser. My eyes 
sparkled at that thought. But one way or the other, I 
wouldn’t learn till to-morrow. Finally I took leave of such 
old comrades as were still left, and went ashore. 

The next day in Hamburg I discovered to my enormous 
delight that Ship No. 41 was an auxiliary cruiser after all! 
Or, at least, she was to be an auxiliary cruiser. An H.S.K., 
as we called them, a Handelsschutzkreuzer, or merchant navy 
protection cruiser, as they were known for camouflage 
purposes. I had hardly dared to hope that I would be given 
command of such a vessel. How many times had I read 
descriptions of the exploits of such vessels in the First World 
War and become enthusiastic at the way they did the job, 
cut off from the Fleet and all its resources, completely on 
their own on the high seas! And I had been deeply impressed 
by the knowledge and skill of their commanders, the burden 
of responsibility that rested on their shoulders, and the 
courage and reliability of the men who had served under 
them. 

Theoretically, therefore, I already knew what it meant 
to be the commander of such a ship. Whether you had a 
series of successes or had to content yourself with one or 
two, was largely a matter of luck; but one thing was quite 
certain: a commander who knew how to get the best out 
of his men could rely on them absolutely; they would stand 
by him—to the death if need be. 

One thing I realized: I was very young—too young in 
the ordinary way—to be the commander of an auxiliary 
cruiser. From my period of service with the Naval Staff 
I knew that the regulations provided that only men who had 
commanded at least a cruiser were eligible for appointment 
as commanders of such vessels. And they had to be Captains, 
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or at the very least Commanders, whereas I was so far only 
a Lieutenant-Commander. But there it was, young or not, 
inferior in rank or not, I was now the commander of an 
auxiliary cruiser. 

I was not dismayed at my new job and its special responsi- 
bilities. I didn’t think I was too young, and I felt that my 
service with the cruiser Ké/n on her world cruise—not to 
speak of my varied experience with torpedo boats and 
destroyers—had given me all I needed in the way of suitable 
background and training: so I entered on my new command 
with confidence and with a light heart. 

“Ship No. 41” turned out to be a recently built 9,400 
B.R.T. vessel of the Hamburg-Amerika Line, known as the 
Hapag for short, which had been launched under the name 
of Stecermark from the Deutsche Werfte, or shipbuilding yards, 
at Kiel. She was a new type of passenger ship intended for 
the East Asia run. She had made her trials before the war, 
whose outbreak had prevented her actually being taken 
into service. Her sister ship the Ostmark was still on the 
stocks. The Steiermark had therefore not actually shown in 
practice that she could do what she was planned to do, 
for she had been unable to make her maiden voyage. 

Now passenger vessels, and quite generally the ships 
of the merchant navy, haven’t the same displacement 
troubles as warships. They haven’t to conform to any 
previously determined figures, as warships had in those days 
to keep within the limits laid down by the Versailles Treaty. 
I was therefore of the opinion that in the months of training 
cruising that would be necessary to get both ship and crew 
accustomed to their new tasks, this or that minor defect 
would be revealed, and I was right. Though we didn’t dis- 
cover the real difficulty until we had been at sea for about 
three months; namely, her bearings were much too light. 

_ The ship was powered exclusively by diesel-electric drive, 
and the two small boilers which were on board were used 
exclusively for producing drinking water. The power neces- 
sary for driving the ship and providing all the various ship 
auxiliaries such as pumps and winches, the lighting, heating 
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and so on was produced by four powerful diesel engines 
with a total capacity of 14,000 h.p. Each of these nine- 
cylinder engines drove a dynamo and the total current was 
brought together at a central distributor and passed on to 
the two electric motors which drove the twin screws. 

The amount of power thus available was not sufficient 
for an auxiliary cruiser, so an auxiliary power station was 
set up in Hold 3, and here two small diesel engines supplied 
the necessary supplementary current. Even with this 
auxiliary power point there was not enough for a reserve 
supply; a bigger diesel would have been necessary for that. 
I was inclined to regard this as a vital matter for us and I 
went into the matter carefully, but there was nothing to be 
done. All the big diesel engines were needed for submarines, 
so we had to go without. 

One of the main problems with all auxiliary cruisers was 
that of providing sufficient fuel-oil. In our case the problem 
was quite happily solved. Five thousand tons were calculated 
to allow us about a year’s supply with careful consumption, 
i.e. about eleven knots, and this amount was stowed away in 
various places all over the ship. 

Our artillery consisted of six 15cm. (6”) guns, two 
to starboard and two to port, and the other two under the 
forecastle and the quarterdeck respectively. They were 
hidden behind big hatch covers which were so counter- 
balanced that they could be very quickly swung away 
manually. This was an excellent solution, because there was 
a firing arc of 160°, which meant that they could fire fore 
and aft with a hindrance of no more than 20° on account 
of the midships superstructure. A disadvantage was that the 
lee armament could not take part, which meant that only 
two of the four midships guns could fire together. 

The other two guns were in Holds 2 and 4, whose walls 
could be dropped around them. This was quite an ingenious 
solution, and the only trouble was that owing to the super- 
structure they could fire only 50° ahead and 50° astern, 
though to either side. Another disadvantage was that they . 
could not be depressed sufficiently, which meant that in 
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heavy weather it was difficult to bring them to bear. Any 
attempt to depress them further meant that the sights 
became obstructed by the broad upper deck, and the gun- 
layers were rendered blind. And to fire without direct sight 
was impossible because we were not equipped with the 
necessary fire-direction apparatus. 

However, our broadside consisted of four 6” guns, which 
wasn’t bad even if one of the guns had to fire tracer and 
rocket shells at night and we were left with only three for 
serious shooting. Fire-control mechanism was of the 
simplest, and it could be hydraulically raised to a point 
over the bridge and on the poop. Directional and height 
indicators and other more modern equipment were just 
not available for auxiliary cruisers; and, in any case, we 
found we could get excellent results with the simple equip- 
ment we had—and under really difficult circumstances at 
that. The great thing was first-class artillery and first-class 
ammunition, and we had both. Even No. 3 gun, which 
according to its log had been removed from the battle- 
cruiser Seydlitz after the Battle of Jutland, and had knocked 
around disregarded in the yards for years until it was put 
into service again and given to us, stood up to every require- 
ment and took part in every action just as well as a new gun 
could have done. 

In addition we had five 2 cm. anti-aircraft guns which 
were raised hydraulically at various strategic points. In 
addition we managed to get hold of two 3.7 cm. army anti- 
aircraft guns—it was impossible to get any proper naval 
anti-aircraft guns—and these were installed to starboard and 
port by the bridge, hidden behind metal sheets. We also 
had five heavy machine-guns. 

With our torpedo armament the same principle held 
good—you had to take what you could get. However, we 
were told that what we had was first class—and so it turned 
out to be, there were no complaints. We carried fifteen 
torpedoes, but our torpedo tubes had been taken from old 
torpedo boats which had seen action in the Battle of Jutland; 
before we got them they had been out of commission for 
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years. Once again we made the best of it. We had a torpedo 
battery to starboard and port below the bridge, each with a 
double tube. The cogwheel mechanism was fitted with 
ratchets, and the men had to manhandle the tube into the 
correct notch and then pull the ratchet forward. Aiming was 
done by turning the ship towards the target, and when the 
target came into the viewfinder the torpedo officer let her 
go. It was all very primitive, but the fish usually reached 
its objective. 

Apart from these torpedo batteries there was a fixed 
underwater tube to port and starboard, which could be used 
in case of need. These tubes were not fitted with modern 
extension sleeves, with the result that the vessel’s speed 
immediately affected the torpedo as soon as it left the tube, 
and there was a danger that it might be forced off course— 
and a quite real possibility that it might turn back and hit 
the ship itself. Further they could be used at a maximum 
speed of not more than three knots-.alPheyr> Here too the 
fire-control mechanism was extremely simple, not to say 
rudimentary. 

As a range finder we had a very good 3 m. apparatus, 
and if by any chance this let us down we could still use our 
0.75 m. anti-aircraft apparatus. 

We had a searchlight which could be raised on the mast, 
whilst apparatus for smoke-screen laying was concealed 
astern. For reconnoitring we had two Arado 196 planes 
and a fast M.T.B. for minelaying. We hadn’t much pro- 
tection against splinters or blast, of course, and only the 
chart-house and the helm and engine-room telegraph posts 
were to some extent protected. 

The quarters for the men were very well planned, and 
this was a matter of great importance because an auxiliary 
cruiser could steam around for weeks and even months 
without seeing any sort of action or scoring any kind of 
success; something which was always bad for morale. For 
our crew, which sometimes consisted of as many-as four 
hundred men, individual cabins had been conjured up with 
partitioning and timber out of the holds, so that each man 
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had his own bunk, a table, and a cupboard to store his 
things. We were very anxious not to have too many men 
on top of each other, and therefore we made the most of 
the space available by dividing it up still further. Fresh 
air was sent below by huge ventilators, and this was par- 
ticularly important because none of the holds had scuttles. 
I was quite satisfied with what had been done and it looked 
very neat; though, on account of the danger of fire, I would 
have preferred the partitioning to be of sheet metal. How- 
ever, you can’t have everything. 

A corridor had been made down the length of the ship 
from stem to stern to enable each man to get to his action 
station quickly and unobserved in case of sudden alarms. 
There were sufficient lavatories and washrooms, and on 
the upper deck behind the midships superstructure there 
was a fine, big, airy galley. In addition there was a bakery, 
a laundry, a barber’s shop and cobbler’s and tailor’s work- 
shops, and so on. An excellent casualty station and sickbay, 
a good canteen, and a cinema with a large stock of films. 

Everything possible had thus been done for the crew. 
But on board an auxiliary cruiser there had to be accom- 
modation—at least temporarily—for prisoners, so special 
compartments were arranged forward for them, with their 
own lavatories and washrooms; and there were individual 
cells apart from the general accommodation. There was 
naturally not so much space available for a prisoner, and 
instead of bunks they had hammocks, but as against this we 
reckoned that prisoners would spend a far shorter time on 
board—until such time, in fact, as they could be handed over 
to a prize or to a supply ship. For captains and women there 
were special quarters. 

The arrangements for the storage of food were excellent 
too, and we had three storerooms, each with its own re- 
frigerator. These storerooms were uniformly distributed over 
the ship: one in the bows, one amidships, and the other aft. 
When they were fully stocked we had enough provisions to 
feed five hundred men for over a year, i.e. a full crew and a 
hundred prisoners the whole time. 
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I was able to observe most of the work going forward for 
the ship’s fitting out as an auxiliary cruiser, and from the 
material available and the speed at which the job proceeded 
I could see that we were enjoying high priority; immediately 
after the submarines in fact. I was very satisfied with the 
arrangements, and all in all there was no doubt that my 
ship was being very efficiently fitted out. Nothing had been 
overlooked, and as far as possible the experiences of veteran 
auxiliary-cruiser commanders had been taken into consider- 
ation. Of course there were many things I would rather have 
had different, but when you take over a ship of that kind 
you can’t have everything perfect; you’ye just got to make the 
best of things. If the ship will stand to the tactical and 
other demands placed on her then the rest is not so important, 
and my ship certainly could, so I had every reason to be 
optimistic. ‘ 

The work of fitting her out as an auxiliary cruiser had 
been going on since the beginning of the year, and the 
question of time was beginning to loom large. In con- 
sequence, any ideas I had which might have delayed matters 
had to be abandoned; and where detailed plans had already 
been laid down, generally speaking I didn’t interfere. Un- 
foreseen difficulties naturally cropped up, and then I was 
very ready to dispense with this or that if it were not abso- 
lutely essential. In the same way I accepted without a word 
things I regarded as superfluous in order to waste no time 
having them removed. After all, it was my affair whether 
they were ever used or not. 

For one thing I regarded the camouflage measures as 
far too detailed. In my opinion, which practical experience 
has since done nothing to change, all you need to disguise 
the outline of a ship is an alteration here and there amid- 
ships, with steel sheeting and the liberal use of paint. Other 
simple but effective measures include changing the height 
of the masts, putting up a new mast, or adding a mock 
funnel. All the rest of it, such as bridge alterations, sheeting 
with foreign flags painted on it, superstructure alterations. 
amidships, funnel markings, and so on, aren’t worth all the 
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trouble they involve. It is much more important to know 
all about ships of a similar tonnage and structure, and to 
know their approximate routes; after that you can choose 
yourself a likely disguise which has a good chance of proving 
impenetrable. However, the planners had their own ideas 
about camouflage so I let them get on with it. 

Another example of the unnecessary was the signal 
cannon they provided me with. It was a 6 cm. job intended 
to fire a shot across a ship’s bows to warn her to heave to. 
I never used it because in my opinion that sort of thing is a 
waste of time. Any enemy will always try to get away as 
soon as he sees the spurt of water sent up by the gun—and 
then you will have to waste more 15 cm. ammunition than 
would otherwise have been necessary. But the hole in the 
ship’s stem had already been cut for this cannon, so although 
I would far sooner have had an unbroken stem line I had 
to put up with it. At least I made quite sure that the trap 
was water-tight; and should it prove not to be I would 
have welders on board.... 

By adopting this attitude I saved myself a lot of written 
work and a good deal of irritation. Formally I was sub- 
ordinate to the local naval station, but in practice they had 
to ask for permission from Berlin for everything that had to 
be decided, so the time I had spent with the staff in Berlin 
served me very well now because I always knew personally 
who would be dealing with any particular matter. I there- 
fore brushed up old friendships and acquaintanceships by 
making frequent trips to Berlin and seeing the official in 
question. In this way I managed to avoid a lot of red tape 
and get a lot of difficulties cleared up by a simple teleprinter 
order from headquarters. 

At the same time my relationship with the Admiral of 
the Hamburg Station was excellent, and he invariably did 
his utmost for me and my ship. In fact, both Hamburg 
and Berlin did so much for her that I am grateful to this 
very day. 

My very first journey to Berlin in connection with my 
ship was about her compass. She was equipped with an ~ 
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ordinary magnetic compass, and was therefore intended 
for no more than comparative readings with a gyrocompass. 
It was no use at all for steering, and not a great deal of use 
for taking bearings. A lot of forms had already been filled 
up on the point and we had been promised another compass, 
but it hadn’t yet been decided which, because it wasn’t yet 
clear how many daughters—that is to say, electrical equip- 
ment units attached in compass form to the mother compass 
—would be necessary. 

As Commander I should certainly have put in for more 
daughters if they had been available, but as against that 
there was one important consideration. I returned from 
Berlin with the compass equipment of the Panther, our old 
survey ship; and that consisted of a mother or main compass, 
and four daughters or subsidiaries. The point about this 
particular job was that it had been kept in perfect order 
for years with all the loving care and attention a survey 
ship would naturally give her compass equipment, so I 
knew that I could rely on it absolutely; which was all- 
important, so there it remained. The four daughter com- 
passes were distributed: one to the helm, one on each side 
of the bridge house as bearings-compasses, and the fourth 
on the helm engine-room for gunnery control and as a 
reserve. None was available for the gunners, the torpedo 
gunners or the chart-house—and they managed to get on 
quite well without. 
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the head of the refitting department what name I 

proposed to choose for my new ship, and when I 
replied that I hadn’t even thought of it he suggested that I 
should consider calling it the Kormoran. I liked the name at 
once, and I remembered that even before the First World 
War a gunboat of that name had won some reputation for 
itself in the South Seas, and that during the war itself an 
auxiliary cruiser of that name had been fitted out at 
Tsingtau, though her depredations soon came to an end 
owing to lack of coaling facilities, and she was ultimately 
forced to surrender. 

Apart from the naval tradition of the name there was the 
ornithological meaning. The cormorant is a practical bird; 
it isn’t much as far as looks go, but it knows its job. The 
Malays and the Chinese both use it for fishing. They put 
a ring round its neck, which does not interfere with its 
breathing but prevents it following its normal instincts and 
swallowing bigger fish. They take a cormorant equipped 
with such a ring out to sea fishing. The cormorant has eyes 
like an eagle for what goes on under water, and when it 
spots a likely fish it goes over the side and down, returning 
with the large fish in its jaws; which—thanks to the ring— 
it is unable to swallow. The fish is therefore added to the 
day’s catch. At the end of the day, when the work of the 
busy bird is done, the ring is removed and it is given its 
share of the spoils. I now hoped to catch a fish or two on 
the high seas so the name Kormoran seemed suitable; my 
new ship therefore became the Kormoran—and it was to 
live up to its name. However, for security reasons the name 
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was not revealed until after the war; for the records we 
remained Ship No. 41, a pathfinder. 

Our camouflage as a so-called Sperrbrecher, or pathfinder 
ship—the type which steams ahead of a convoy and explodes 
any enemy mines met with but does not sink herself because 
she is packed with cork—was very simple. We had a couple 
of dummy guns, one forward and the other aft, and our 
signal sheets were arranged navy-fashion. We also gave 
ourselves a special camouflage coat of paint ranging from 
white to dark-grey stripes running diagonally; the idea being 
that at a distance this made it difficult for observers to pick 
out the real lines of a ship. But up to six feet above the water 
line we painted her grey-brown, which was the colour 
with which we intended to try our break-through into the 
outer waters beyond the British blockade. As we might well 
have to do the repainting at sea in heavy weather we decided 
that the farther up from the water-line our real colours 
extended the better. And, in any case, there were so many 
of these pathfinder ships that such a minor difference was 
not conspicuous. 

Towards the end of the re-fitting as an auxiliary cruiser 
there was the work of mustering the ship’s crew. About 
a hundred men were billeted on Steinwerder, and they helped 
in the work of re-fitting and at the same time got to know 
their new ship inside out, with all its many compartments, 
pipes, cables and machinery. Most of them had been 
recruited from Hapag personnel, and certainly all the 
engine-room men. Fortunately most of them were quite 
young, which helped to solve a problem I was faced with: 
youngsters without experience, or experienced veterans? 

I knew that we might well steam around for weeks, and 
even months, without even seeing another ship. That was 
going to be very boring. Older men, more set in their ways, 
were more likely to flag and lose their morale in such cir- 
cumstances. Younger men tend to live from day to day, 
and, in addition, it is much easier to rouse them when the 
time comes. But a more important point than this question . 
of age was experience in passenger and merchant vessels, 
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and the Hapag personnel had this; in addition they were 
young. Now that the whole thing is over and done with I 
can say that the youngsters we obtained from the navy 
were just as good both as sailors and technicians, and in 
the end my crew had both youngsters and veterans in it, 
and men from the merchant navy and the passenger lines 
as well as from the navy. Allin all, the mixture was excellent. 
The behaviour and bearing of my crew from day to day, 
in action, and in the six years of imprisonment which was 
to be their lot, were beyond praise. 

The main body was mustered by North-Sea Admiral 
No. 2 and quartered on board the Monte Pascoal in Wilhelms- 
haven, a ship which was moored there to supplement the 
inadequate barrack accommodation. I myself appointed 
Lieutenant von Gésseln to be in charge of training. It was 
his job to see that this mass of individual men was forged 
into a homogeneous crew and to make any necessary 
replacements. I had very little time to occupy myself with 
the training of the crew, but from my discussions with von 
Gosseln I was satisfied that he was taking the job very 
seriously, doing it very well, and getting all the support 
and assistance he needed from the departments. 

But there was one point to which I did give my personal 
attention, and this was the choice of our Chief Cook. From 
my former commands I was well aware how important good 
food was. Other things being equal, a well-fed crew is a 
better crew than an ill-fed one and I wanted a good man for 
mine; preferably a young man, but nevertheless one with 
plenty of experience and a high degree of skill; and, above all, 
not a stick-in-the-mud who wouldn’t have gumption enough 
to ring the changes. In this respect too I found the appro- 
priate official very understanding and helpful, and from the 
long list of possibles we chose a man named Schuster. He 
had already passed his Chief Boatswain’s examination with 
flying colours, and he was on the short list for promotion, 
which in the ordinary way he would probably have obtained 
before we put out; but when the job was explained to him 
he jumped at it. He was promised promotion when the ship 
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returned to port, and he realized that this would not be 
possible beforehand because his immediate superior, the 
quartermaster, was only a boatswain. Experience showed 
that our choice was a good one; not only as a cook but also 
as a fighting seaman. Unfortunately Schuster was one of 
those who did not come home and therefore he never 
enjoyed his promotion. 

When I visited Wilhelmshaven to meet my men for the 
first time I realized at once that I had a first-class crew, and 
that I should have little cause for complaint. The men were 
good, and they were to give me no trouble either in the 
humdrum jogtrot—of which we had plenty—or in the 
excitement of action, of which I may say we truly had our 
share. 

The officers were all posted to my ship in the ordinary way 
of duty, and I didn’t know one of them. That didn’t matter 
—I soon did, and it was not long before I could see that they, 
too, were first-class men. My Number One at least was a 
man I had heard of. Before coming on board my ship he 
had served with the Hapag steamer Kénigin Louise with 
which he had had a taste of action in the Far East. First 
Lieutenant Foerster was a Number One I had cause to 
congratulate myself on. If I were knocked out in any way it 
would naturally be his job to take over, and therefore from 
the start I took him into my confidence in all important 
matters. I left the men entirely to him and in that respecthe 
took everything completely off my shoulders. Only very 
occasionally did he consult me on a point, and then it was 
usually to check his own decisions with me. We had both 
grown up in the navy, and we had the same general views, 
the same outlook, and, in particular, the same attitude to- 
wards the lower deck. All I ever had to do was to drop an 
occasional hint and I could be perfectly certain it would 
be put into operation; and, above all, I could be quite 
certain that my crew were being both well and justly treated. 

He had brought Lieutenant Messerschmidt, one of his 
brother officers on board the Kénigin Louise, along with him. 
Messerschmidt had acted as Foerster’s adjutant, and now I - 
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took him as mine. My Chief Engineer was First Lieutenant 
Stehr, an officer of the Reserve, as was Engineer Officer 
von Gaza, who was in charge of our electrical equipment. 
My assistant doctor was also on the Reserve of Officers, and 
he joined us only just before the curtain went up because he 
had been taking a special course in dentistry. We had a 
certain amount of difficulty with officers seconded to us for 
special services, and it was not until the last moment that we 
got satisfactory postings; for instance, Lieutenant Ahl as Pilot 
Officer of our Arado, and a Dr. Wagner as our Meteorologi- 
cal Officer. We had been compelled to make some changes 
before we finally secured their services. 

We had only one officer from the mercantile marine, but 
this was Lieutenant Petzel, a Hapag man. But for the 
outbreak of war he would have commanded our ship, the 
Steiermark; as it was he came on board as Navigation Officer. 
He was a grand officer, a fine man and a good comrade; 
I was sorry to lose his services before the end of our cruise, 
but unfortunately he fell ill in the Bay of Bombay and we 
had to put him on board a supply ship to go home. 

Later on we took a number of other former mercantile 
marine officers on board, but they were earmarked as the 
captains of possible prizes, and they joined us only just 
before we were due to sail. 

Everything was now going fine; our main difficulties 
seemed to have been overcome, and we were already in a 
position to reckon more or less when our time of re-fitting 
and preparation would be over and we would be ready to 
sail. And then, like a bolt from the blue, came an order, 
code-name Seeléwe or sea-lion, which threatened to upset all 
our arrangements and end all our dreams of scouring the 
high seas as an auxiliary cruiser. All ships were ordered to 
hold themselves in instant readiness to take’ part in the 
invasion of England. It was obvious that if the proposed 
invasion were to prove a success—and who could doubt it 
then?—there would be no need to send out auxiliary cruisers 
to carry on the war at sea against enemy shipping as com- 
merce raiders. ; 
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We now had to re-adjust ourselves and get our ship ready 
to obey her new orders. As far as the machinery was con- 
cerned this presented very little difficulty because we were 
already practically at the end of our preparations. But then, 
equally suddenly, an order came to continue with the work 
of refitting our ship as an auxiliary cruiser; though now the 
work had been rudely thrust down to the very bottom of the 
priority list. 

This seemed to nail us down thoroughly. Work still went 
on, but oh so slowly! So slowly that we had little to do but 
stand disconsolately on deck and look at the feverish prepara- 


tions going on all around us to carry out the sea-gull order. | 
The basin was full of ships, and all day and all night there Neu 


was hammering, welding and riveting as the labour army 
worked with determination to get the ships ready for the 
job we were to be left out of, whilst their crews worked no 
less hard to get provisions, munitions and stores of all kinds 
on board. It was not a very pleasant feeling to know you 
were being pushed to one side with a ship nearly but not 
quite ready, and to have to watch other ships you would 
have turned up your nose at in the ordinary way being made 
ready to go into action. 

I used this dismal period to go with my adjutant Lieu- 
tenant Messerschmidt right down south to Friedrichshafen 
on Lake Constance to see how the Zeppelin works there was 
getting on with our fast M.T.B. minelayer. We found that 
they were making excellent progress, and—provided the trials 
proved satisfactory—we were promised delivery for October 
1st. When this was all settled I did take a few days’ leave. 

The following morning we chugged across Lake Constance. 
The weather was beautiful and I saw the great lake to its 
best advantage with an impressive view of the Alps at one 
end. In Lindau I parted from Messerschmidt and went on 
over Bregenz, where I took the bus to Hittisau to spend a 
few days with my married sister and her two youngsters. 
Then I returned to Hamburg—to learn that, for some 


reason or other, Operation Sea-lion had been cancelled. 


On general principles this seemed a great pity, but at least 
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as far as we were concerned it had the advantage that before 
long our preparations were given near-top priority again: 
the shipbuilders and repair gangs got to work with all their 
old urgency, and before long the ship was practically ready. 

I now ordered Lieutenant von Gésseln to bring the rest 
of the crew from Wilhelmshaven to Hamburg, where they 
were also quartered on Steinwerder. We were a bit pushed 
for space then, but at least they were together with the 
Hamburg men; and, in any case, it couldn’t be for long 
because we were very near being put into commission now. 
These last few weeks proved very valuable; above all because 
the divisional officers got to know their men, and vice versa. 
At the same time they all got to know their ship; and there 
_ was a lot of work still to be done to get everything shipshape 
and be ready to take on our supplies and equipment. 

The ship had been six months in dock now, a very long 
time; so I determined to get our trials finished as soon as 
possible and then sail out into the Baltic for our shakedown 
cruise and the practical training of the men. The first trials 
were fixed for the middle of September, and on this particular 
trip we were practically guests, although the shipyard people 
had asked me to lend them my engine-room personnel, 
which I did very willingly, because they would obviously 
learn a good deal from the experience. The trials were so 
favourable that we arranged for the take-over cruise to take 
place at the beginning of October. We also decided to carry 
out our calibration tests at the same time. These particular 
tests are designed to discover whether the ship suffers in any 
way from the blast effect of heavy firing; and pressure meters 
are set up in all parts of the ship to record the effects of the 
explosions, the vibration and the blast. As a result of such 
tests, reinforcement, alterations and even re-building are 
sometimes necessary. 

The Admiral in charge requested me to —_— him at 
the trials, so that, in fact, I took over my ship twice: once 
for the Hamburg Station and the other time for myself. The 
take-over cruise was very satisfactory and so were the cali- 
bration checks, which showed that no very great alterations 
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were necessary. Although there was still a long list of things 
to be done, it was not necessary to lie around in dock on 
that account any more, and the shipyard people showed 
great understanding for my position and agreed to leave 
quite a number of their men on board during my trials. It 
was therefore possible to fix October 9th as the day on which 
the ship was to be taken into commission. 

The days passed rapidly now, and the ship’s equipment 
and the men’s personal effects were brought on board. The 
ship was commissioned, and there was a small celebration 
followed by a lunch on deck with representatives of the ship- 
yard people. I made a short speech in which I thanked 
them and their men for the splendid work they had done, 
and promised them that now our turn had come we would 
do our best to make sure that their work had not been in 
vain. , 

That evening tugs brought up pipe-lines from the shore 
oil tanks and we spent the night pumping our own tanks full 
of oil-fuel. By eight o’clock the next morning we were ready 
to sail. It was a beautiful day and there was a slight haze 
over the water and the shore when we cast off. To port lay 
the dockside against which we had been moored so long, and 
as it slid away behind us the men waved and cheered; and 
small wonder—we had been there quite long enough. As 
usual under such circumstances, both the men on shore 
and the crew spared a thought for the future—should we 
come back safe and sound? And under what circumstances? 
But for the moment we were all heartily glad that we could 
cast off and get away to sea at last to meet whatever fate 
might hold in store for us. It was our ship now, and it was 
up to us to get the best out of her. It was therefore with a 
feeling of deep pride and responsibility that we left the 
shipyard behind us. 

By midday we were in Brunsbiittelkoog, and I took her 
through the locks for the first time. She behaved beautifully, 
and answered to her helm promptly no matter how slowly 
she happened to be moving; and in reverse there was none 
of that unexpected stern whip I was used to with destroyers. 
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But one thing was very familiar: after bringing the engine- 
room telegraph to “Stop” you had to wait until the 
revolutions had practically ceased altogether before the 
engines could be swung over into opposite gear. On 
the whole, however, the manceuvring showed me that I had 
a ship that would handle readily even in the most difficult 
circumstances. 

After a voyage without incident through the Canal we 
arrived at Kiel in the evening. Just as we were turning into 
the Arsenal to find our moorings a British air raid started. 
Its main objective was obviously the oil tanks at Kitzeberg. 
We manned our anti-aircraft guns, but did not open fire, 
whilst with the aid of tugs we tied up in the Arsenal amidst 
the thunder of anti-aircraft guns and the whistle and explo- 
sion of bombs. Before long the raid was over and everything 
was quiet again. But it had lasted long enough to suggest 
that Kiel was not the very best place in which to continue 
our training and preparations. We drank a glass or two of 
beer in the wardroom to celebrate the successful accomplish- 
ment of our first cruise under our own steam, and then we 
turned in with a feeling of profound satisfaction. 

At seven o’clock the next morning I was woken up by 
the alarm bells. At first I thought some innocent had pressed 
the sacred button without realizing what he was doing, but 
the signal was too insistent and accurate for that; and it had 
the specific rhythm which said “Fire!” so’ I tumbled out 
quickly and hurried into my clothes. Before I could leave 
my cabin a sailor came to report an outbreak of fire in Power 
Room No. II. By the time I got on deck the shore-based 
fire brigade was already alongside. Black smoke was pouring 
out of Hatch No. 3, and the torpedo battery below it was 
completely enveloped, making it difficult to get in. At first 
it was impossible to recognize the source of the fire, but I had 
both torpedo flaps open to help clear away the smoke, and 
create a through draught across the ship. The docks fire 
brigade quickly had its hoses going and before long the fire 
was out. Unfortunately the dockers who were streaming to 
work from the ferries and who naturally showed some interest 
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in our fire could hardly have failed to notice that our ship, 
which was camouflaged as an ordinary pathfinder, had a 
couple of torpedo tubes; and this must have seemed very 
odd. I have no doubt they put two and two together, but 
there were no disagreeable consequences. 

It did not take us long to discover the cause of the fire: 
all the cables leading into Power Room No. II were charred 
at the spot where they passed out into the ship because in use 
their heat had ignited oil vapour. The solution was double 
insulation and the building of a specially reinforced channel 
to keep the cables in complete isolation from all inflammable 
substances. But we calculated that such cable repairs would 
take us about four weeks in dock, and I felt I just couldn’t 
face that. We had been hanging around long enough as it 
was, and I was very anxious to get going, so I decided to do 
without Power Room No. II altogether if necessary. That 
would mean a good deal of switching around and economis- 
ing, but I felt that almost anything would be preferable to 
another few weeks laid up in dock. Why, we had only just 
got out of it! 

It was easier once I had made up my mind, and I was 
determined to put my point of view forward with deter- 
mination. But after a long discussion with the Arsenal 
authorities I managed to get them round to my point of 
view, and they agreed that the necessary repairs should be 
carried out without my docking, and that the requisite 
number of workers should stay on board and go with us to 
Gotenhafen, where there was a branch of the Arsenal. In 
this way the threatening clouds were dissipated and we 
remained ready for sea, though without the use of Power 
Room No. II for a month. 

In the afternoon we moored to a buoy opposite Kitzeberg. 
We were able to choose our own, because they were all free, 
and so we chose one as far away from Kiel as possible; which 
was just as well. Our men had been warned so often of the 
need for complete secrecy in order to safeguard both our 
ship and her crew, and they had been told that if anyone 
noticed our ship moored to a buoy out there, and asked 
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questions, they were to say that she was a pathfinder. The 
good citizens of Kiel weren’t particularly interested in path- 
finders, which were one of the lowest form of naval life and 
quite undramatic—there were dozens of them around. 

That evening there was another British air raid on the 
same objective—the oil tanks at Kitzeberg. A bomb did fall 
in the water not far from our stern, but no damage was done 
though the whole vessel shuddered at the explosion. 

The next few days were occupied with taking provisions 
on board. Our Administration Officer, First Lieutenant 
Breitschneider, had everything brought alongside in lighters 
—a year’s supply in all. At the same time this was a rehearsal 
to see whether the space we had at our disposal would really 
take sufficient for our needs. In any case, during the months 
which must pass before we finally went out into the world 
we should have an opportunity of finding out whether the 
supplies of this or that were accurately calculated, and 
whether anything had been forgotten. 

Lighter after lighter was brought alongside and one after 
the other they were emptied—and still there was room. It 
was astonishing how much the ship’s maw could swallow. 
The transfer of the provisions went like clockwork, and both 
officers and men found they could manage the electric 
winches, the derricks and cranes as smoothly as though they 
had been on cargo-boats all their lives. There were very few 
breakages, though one or two cases did give up the ghost— 
I wondered at the time whether this was because they looked 
suspiciously like beer crates. 

And when we had finished taking our provisions on board 
it was the turn of the munitions, the torpedoes and the rest 
of the explosives—with the exception of the mines. The 
loading of all this material went just as smoothly, and within 
a few days it was completed. : 

After we had rectified our compasses we — our- 
' selves, one morning, to the end of a convoy in Kiel and were 
led through the Gjedsby minefield to Arkona. From there on 
the sea was reported free of mines and submarines so that 
we could make our way to Gotenhafen under our own steam. 
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Gotenhafen had been chosen as our last home port before we 
finally put to sea in real earnest. 

Gotenhafen, by the way, was the name given to Gdingen, 
or, as the Poles called it when it was in their hands (and they 
call it again now), Gdynia, I had never been there before. 
It is an artificially constructed harbour on the west side of 
the Danzig Bight in the shelter of the Hela Peninsula, and 
built out in fish-bone form. A specially built mole across the 
harbour was supposed to afford protection from the east, 
but it didn’t do the job very effectively, and the small moles 
across the inlets were not much help either. Ships just 
couldn’t lie there at anchor in complete safety. 

The old Polish naval harbour with the arsenal was to the 
right, in the first and greater part of the port, that is to say, 
northwards, whilst the commercial harbour was to the left. 
It was used primarily for the export of Silesian coal, and the 
whole of the coal trade had been transferred there from 
Danzig, with the result that there were always a score or so of 
ships, mostly Swedish colliers, waiting to be loaded. They 
had to wait outside the harbour, because there was just not 
sufficient accommodation for them inside, particularly not 
now that the Navy had requisitioned the inner basins. When it 
was the turn of a particular ship she would be brought in to 
the loading pier, and when she was loaded she would steam 
out to make way for the next. 

There were only three tugs in the place and we needed 
two of them to nose us into the innermost corner of the 
harbour which was baggered sufficiently deep to take us. 
This was Basin No. 5 and it was to be our last home base 
before leaving on our mission. The place suited me very 
well. It was quite a long way outside Gotenhafen and it 
took us half-an-hour to get in to the centre, so it was very 
favourable from the point of view of secrecy. Further, it very 
often happened that the three tugs were otherwise engaged 
when we needed them, which meant that the officer of the 
watch had to take the ship out or bring her in without tugs; 
and as the passage through the narrow channels to our berth 
and out again required navigation which was accurate to 
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within a matter of inches, it gave my officers splendid prac- 
tice and helped them to get to know the behaviour of the 
ship intimately. 

At night the town was a strange sight to us. Although all 
the windows were properly blacked out, the street lighting 
was on as usual. It was practically peace-time illumination. 
However, had an enemy plane managed to get so far it 
would have been possible to plunge the whole town into 
immediate darkness by throwing a switch at the local power 
station. 

Gotenhafen was a splendid training port for us, and we 
went in and out almost daily. My gunnery officer, Lieu- 
tenant Skerries, and my torpedo officer, Lieutenant Greter, 
were both very anxious to get in some practice with their 
weapons and to get their men in hand, so we spent more 
than one night out at sea. It was a deep source of satisfaction 
to me to see how the hard training was forging the crew into 
a whole and making the ship more and more easy to manage 
for me. I say the training was hard, and this is true; whilst 
the men were on the job they were kept hard at it; but they 
were not over-worked, and there was plenty of shore leave. 
After all, Danzig itself was quite close at hand, and its life 
and gaiety drew my men like a magnet. And good luck to 
them, I thought; it wouldn’t be for much longer. 

In the meantime the last work on the ship was going 
forward rapidly, and the dockyard engineer-in-charge did 
his level best to satisfy me in every way. In general, as I 
already knew by experience, the presence of workmen on 
board interfered very little with the ordinary ship’s duties. 

For obvious reasons we had to practise lowering and 
raising our boats frequently and in all winds and weathers, 
and in this respect we soon ran into difficulties. The lowering 
away was easy enough; the thin steel wires passed over a 
drum, and the braking mechanism could be operated by one 
man if necessary. But for raising the boats these drums had 
to be powered by a winch; and then we found out in practice 
that the whole business was so complicated that although it 
was all right, say in harbour, or on a quiet sea, it was highly 
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dangerous in heavy seas. It was bad enough to hoist a cutter; 
but a heavy motor-boat, such as we had to launch every 
time we stopped a ship at sea! No, that was impossible. In 
the end we had to improvise. We left the lowering mecha- 
nism as it was, and built a second raising mechanism of our 
own with manila rope and pulley blocks. It was an impro- 
visation, of course, but it worked; and, in fact, it served us 
well the whole time we were at sea. 

One day our fast M.T.B. arrived from Friedrichshafen at 
last—by train—in charge of Lieutenant Schafer. We took 
it on board at once, and it was stowed away in Hold No. 6. 
It fitted excellently, but we soon found that the poop just 
beyond it greatly interfered with launching and stowing 
away. At first opportunity we tried getting it out, and we 
discovered that the launching could be carried out properly 
only when the ship was fairly still. The motor-boat itself was 
an excellent job, having a speed of twenty-two knots atehewr 
and a range of ten hours. It could carry four mines. 

We had trouble with launching our seaplane too. We 
had no catapult, and therefore it had to be hoisted over the 
side and placed in the sea by a derrick. After which it would 
take off under its own power. But the derrick boom was so 
short that there was only a space of about three feet between 
the near wing-tip and our plates. In a heavy sea this meant 
almost certain damage to the plane. The Arado was 
eminently suited for sea reconnaissance, and it was a tough 
machine and capable of living even in a fairly heavy sea, but 
this inadequate provision for lowering it out meant that we 
should not be able to make full use of it when the time came. 
Matters were made worse by the fact that we had the two 
Arados only for a couple of days before they had to go off to 
Holtenau to have their 2 cm. cannons built in, which meant 
that we had very little time to practise getting them out. 

In one respect we were to be absolutely modern: we were 
to be the first auxiliary cruiser equipped with radar. As the 
more compact radar equipment, with a range of about 
10,000 yards, was just not to be had, because our destroyers 
needed it all, we were equipped with a larger apparatus which 
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was still under test. I realized at once how valuable such 
quipment would be for the job we had in mind, and I was 
thusiastic. Even if it were only a comparatively short- 
range Peterson it would be invaluable at night or in fog. 
I was therefore quite prepared to spend a great deal of time 
on getting it into perfect working order and familiarising 
ourselves with it so that we could get the utmost out of it. 
Day and night therefore we cruised up and down off Hela 
trying to get the apparatus in order, but in the end we had 
to give it up. The thing just wouldn’t function. 

Time passed quickly with all this preparatory work and 
training; and at the end of four weeks our Power Room No. 
II was in order again, which was within the promised time, so 
that we were now able to start our measured mile trials. The 
mile was off the Frischer Haff, practically on our doorstep. 
We reached 18 knots a&\aquy, but the engines ran so hot that 
we had to reduce speed. In any case, the theoretical speed 
of 17.5 knots was good enough for an auxiliary cruiser. 
Whilst we were doing our mile trials the latest vessel of the 
German Navy, the battleship Bismarck, was doing hers. With 
her eight 40 cm. guns, and her endless rows of anti-aircraft 
guns pointing upwards, she was a wonderful sight as she 
ploughed through the water at top speed. 

My old Hermann Schoemann also turned up to make her first 
trials after a long time in dock. The Z.23 was there too. She 
was the leading destroyer of the Narvik flotilla, and her 
commander at that time was an old shipmate of mine. It 
was with him that I practised holding up a steamer; and 
unobtrusively I let him have a practice torpedo out of one 
of my underwater tubes. 

We were now so far advanced in our preparations that 
our first real gunnery trials with live ammunition could take 
place. It was in this connection that we suffered our first 
loss. We were on one of our last practice runs off Briisterort. 
A night alarm had been sounded, and both the gunnery and 
torpedo officers were doing practice firing. Suddenly there 
was a shout of ‘“‘Man overboard!” One of the torpedo 
ratings, a sailor named Demniky, had fallen through the 
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starboard torpedo flap. We stopped at once and went back 
over our wake in the hope of finding him. Our main search- 
light was already at the masthead as part of the exercise, 
and with that and a couple of bridge searchlights we lit up the 
sea all around. Both our cutters were lowered to take part 
in the search, which went on for hours. We couldn’t find him 
and at dawn we returned to Gotenhafen, to our berth, a 
very depressed crew. 

It seemed a bad omen, and sailors are susceptible to omens, 
but we couldn’t allow ourselves to give way to them, so I 
kept the ship and the men busy with further gunnery and 
torpedo exercises until everybody had too much to do to 
mope. The exercises were highly successful and they showed 
very clearly that my men had learnt a good deal. We had 
seen in practice now that, as simple as our weapons and 
equipment were, we could get first-class results with them. 
At the end of it I could congratulate myself: another stage 
was Over—my armament was ready for action. 

Of course, our training for action, that is to say the joint 
exercising of all our weapons in battle conditions, with 
assumed hindrances, damage, improvisations, and so on, was 
possible only within the relatively narrow margins deter- 
mined by the nature of our ship: a passenger vessel fitted 
out as an auxiliary cruiser, and she was no more than that 
despite all the weapons which had been crowded aboard her. 
If one or other of the merchant vessels we exchanged shots 
with had been just a bit luckier she might have put a shell 
or two into our big, but highly vulnerable, engine-room, and 
that would have made any further raiding activity on our 
part out of the question. We should have floated on the 
surface like a crippled duck and I should have had to take 
to the boats and blow up the gallant Kormoran. 

In this respect Captain Kriider’s auxiliary cruiser Pinguin} 
had almost unbelievable luck. A British merchant vessel 
ordered to heave to by the Pinguin had put up a fight and 
sent a shell smack into the bowels of the Pinguin—where it 


1 For the full story see Ghost Cruiser HK33 by H. J. Brennecke, William 
Kimber, London, 1954. 
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failed to explode because, for some reason or other, the fuse 
did not work. That shell could have saved the British a good 
deal of trouble. But there you are: that was the way of it 
for both sides: you could do your damnedest, and success 
or failure still depended on luck. 

I was therefore under no illusion: with the Kormoran I 
should need luck to get through an action safely. But, after 
all, that’s what the sailorman must have—luck. So I hoped 
for the best. There was nothing much we could practise in 
the way of supposed heavy hits. If we experienced one we 
should have to take what steps were possible in the given 
circumstances, whatever they might be. And that’s what I 
mean when I say that our combined exercises could take 
place only within the limits of the possible. However, to that 
extent we had made good progress, and so I decided that 
round about the middle of November I would report the 
ship and her company as ready to go abroad on her real 
mission. 

At the end of November Grand Admiral Raeder flew to 
Gotenhafen to inspect the ship and her crew and to wish us 
good luck on our voyage. That was a memorable day for us. 
Once on board, the admiral was interested in everything, 
and wanted to know everything; and it was a real pleasure to 
show him round and explain just what had been done to 
turn an ordinary passenger ship into the best possible imita- 
tion of a warship. Afterwards we went into-my cabin, and 
when we were alone I was able to talk frankly and freely. 

He listened keenly to what I had to say and then said that 
I could leave the sailing to the following spring if I thought 
that delay was necessary on account of the ship, her officers 
or her men—or indeed for whatever reason might appear 
cogent to me. But I stood by my decision to get out as soon 
as possible; and, in any case, that breathing space could 
make no fundamental difference. 

Afterwards the admiral had lunch with my officers, and 
then made a speech of encouragement and good wishes to the 
men; and every man-jack realized that through him our 
country was bidding us farewell. 
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In the meantime I had allowed the Chief Adjutant (Per- 
sonnel) to talk me into taking on a couple of officers I didn’t 
really want; a thing I would never have agreed to in the 
ordinary way; but in all probability I was in such an exalted 
and happy mood on account of Raeder’s visit that I was 
prepared to think the best of everyone. The two officers in 
question were both from the Propaganda Department; one 
of them was a war reporter and the other a film man. Let 
me say at once that neither of them gave me any cause for 
complaint, but I couldn’t get rid of the feeling that when 
people like that were on board to report and film everything, 
you weren’t as free as you would like to be. In any case, 
that has always been my experience with such people. 

After that I went to Berlin to report before leaving. I had 
an interview with the Chief of the Naval Staff, who told me, 
amongst other things, that I was to be given a completely 
free hand once I was on my own on the High Seas. The 
Naval Warfare Department took the view that the com- 
mander of an auxiliary cruiser was himself in a better position 
to judge what was necessary from time to time, because he 
could see the development of the situation in his area at first 
hand. For the rest, if there was anything I needed I was to 
get in touch by wireless, and everything possible would be 
done to provide it. I couldn’t ask anything fairer than that, 
and I left that interview filled with deep satisfaction. Inci- 
dentally, my authority here was Admiral Schniewind, the 
former commander of the Xé/n, under whom I had served 
happily for about a year in foreign waters; and I had the 
comforting feeling that we understood each other without 
too many words. 

The next day I flew to Jever near Wilhelmshaven to make 
the final arrangements for our putting to sea, fixing the date 
and the course to be followed, because during the outward 
voyage I would still be under the instructions of the North 
Sea Station as far south as latitude 40°. 

There were two main possibilities for the break-through 
into the Atlantic: the shorter and more direct route through 
the Channel into mid-Atlantic; and the north-eastern course, 
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of which there were two variants—the one north or south of 
the Faroes, and the other round Iceland and through the 
Denmark Strait. 

As France had already surrendered and we were in occu- 
pation of her Channel ports and her Atlantic coastline, it 
was possible to use this direct route, but only by keeping 
within range of her coastal batteries, which were now manned 
by our men, and with a sufficiently strong Luftwaffe escort. 
This meant a route of about 250 miles, or fourteen hours’ 
cruising at full speed for us. The length of the night at this 
time of the year was just about sufficient for that. But the 
Luftwaffe had not won absolute command of the air, and to 
see an ostensible pathfinder boat proceeding under strong 
Luftwaffe escort would have aroused suspicion. In addition, 
it was doubtful whether at that time the Luftwaffe was in a 
position to provide a strong fighter escort for such purposes, 
so I decided against the Channel route. 

After that the route to the north or south of the Faroes 
would have been the next best; because of the broad sea 
front available there if for no other reason. But there’s 
always a fly in the ointment, and the British Navy knew as 
well as we did that this was the best way—other things being 
equal. But other things weren’t equal because that particular 
route went through the widest and deepest part of the block- 
ade. In order to have any real chance of breaking through 
unobserved a ship would need a maximum speed of at least 
thirty knots, and our maximum speed was only 17.5 knots, 
which just wasn’t good enough. And poor visibility with 
perhaps thick mist was desirable. No, that course was only 
an alternative possibility if I had to take evasive action. 

The only real way for me and my ship therefore was 
through the Denmark Strait. But that wasn’t plain sailing 
either. For example, at this time of the year the, ice situation 
was uncertain. I was reckoning in particular on the ice, 
because its presence was likely to make the guard ships less 
watchful. Another point in its favour was that it was the 
most northern course and the farthest away from Britain’s 
naval bases. Encouraging also was the fact that the fishing 
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trawler Sachsen, which had been stationed off Greenland as 
a weather ship for submarines, had got through the Denmark 
Strait when there was an eight-mile ice-free channel 
available. 

The North Sea Station promised to pass on all the weather 
reports of the Sachsen to me without delay. With halfway 
favourable ice conditions in the strait I ought to be able to 
pass through it in one night and be out in the Atlantic in 
the morning haze. The weather conditions I needed were: 
plenty of wind, a reasonably smooth sea between the ice, and 
rain or snow heavy enough to blind the lookouts. In short, 
the sort of weather you wouldn’t send a dog out in. And, in 
addition, I needed a man’s portion of luck. Not much to ask 
for! But I determined to chance it. If it proved impossible 
then I would have to try the Faroes passage. 

The North Sea Station agreed with my decision, but we 
had differences of opinion about the date of my sailing. 
They declared that I would do better to leave at the new 
moon; whereas I wanted to leave when the moon was full. 
In favour of their point of view was that visibility at the time 
of the new moon is usually poor; and that, of course, would 
increase my chances of slipping through unobserved. In 
addition, the weather forecast for the new-moon period was 
so bad it might even be possible to do the trick unobserved 
during the day. An eight-mile wide ice-free channel was 
forecast for the Denmark Strait, but there was nevertheless 
more than a possibility that the ice line would extend still 
farther south. 

I could see the cogency of all these points, but I still had 
three good reasons for preferring to time my break-through 
attempt for the full-moon period. First of all, I wanted to 
try to slip through the Denmark Strait as far away from the 
enemy as possible, and this would mean keeping just as close 
as possible to the ice line, which could be done safely only 
under a bright moon providing good visibility. And this 
would be still more the case in bad weather. Secondly, I 
hoped that in such circumstances I would stand a good 
chance of seeing the guard ships first. If a guard ship 
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happened to be waiting around in thin ice—something to 
be reckoned with in bad weather, because the ice would 
reduce the sea movement—then I should have a chance of 
slipping away to the south and circumventing it. And if I 
couldn’t get round him unobserved then at least I wanted 
to be able to use my armaments under the most favourable 
circumstances possible; which was my third and most 
important reason for wanting to have a full moon. 

I knew what it would be like to come upon a well-armed 
enemy ship suddenly, particularly as our own armament was 
really not very powerful—and we hadn’t even directional 
apparatus to help us find the enemy on a dark night or in 
poor visibility from any other cause. It was thus essential 
that I should be able to spot an enemy quickly, hang a group 
of flares over him at once, and then let him have everything 
I’d got as quickly as possible. And to have any chance of 
that I needed a full moon. 

There was still another reason, but I kept this one to 
myself; namely, that on a night with plenty of moon the 
British would be less alert, in the belief that precisely such a 
night would be just the one we should be most likely to 
avoid. In the end the Chief of the North Sea Station with- 
drew his objections, saying very correctly that, after all, I 
was to command the ship and I should have to pay for any 
wrong decision. It was therefore agreed that we should put 
to sea a little later in order to take advantage of the full 
moon. 

It was arranged that we should put out on December grd, 
and be in the neighbourhood of Jan Meyen Island by 
December roth. Full moon was on the fourteenth, which 
would give me a few days’ margin in which I could cruise 
around waiting for the promised outbreak of bad weather 
in which to make my break-through attempt. . 

On my way back from this important conference I said 
good-bye for the time being—at least I hoped that it was 
for the time being—to my beloved Wilhelmshaven. I visited 
the destroyer pier, but found it empty—all our destroyers 
were in French ports now. I had my dinner in Wicht’s wine 
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restaurant; and then I left for Hamburg. The next day I 
said good-bye to my father, and was ready to clear off. All 
my ties with Germany were temporarily broken off. 

Arriving in Gotenhafen I ordered a thorough check and 
overhaul of the ship and her equipment for the last time to 
make quite sure that she would be ready to put to sea at a 
moment’s notice; when this was done I was satisfied. Of 
course, no one on board apart from myself knew the exact 
date of our departure, but it was quite clear to everyone 
that it must be near—a matter of a week or two at the outside 
perhaps—because the ship was practically ready and our 
training was pretty well completed. The outside work was 
over beyond the provision of blackout arrangements for 
windows, doors, and scuttles, and this last work was to be 
completed at the beginning of December. 

We already had our own full supplies of artillery ammuni- 
tion and torpedoes, and now we took on supplies for a couple 
of submarines. These were specially packed and stowed away 
in a spare hold. Our mines were then also taken on board 
and stowed away on our special mine deck. There were three 
hundred of them of various types, including thirty magnetic 
mines, and they were on rails in the stern, each so firmly 
fastened with an iron shackle that it could not budge, much 
less come adrift, until the safety fastening was removed. These 
rails led to two openings in the stern, which were completely 
concealed in the ordinary way by steel plating. We also had 
thirty magnetic mines for submarines in a special compart- 
ment. These mines were like torpedoes in shape so that a 
submarine could lay them through her torpedo tubes. The 
only importantitem still missing in our own equipment was the 
two Arados; and our pilot officer, Lieutenant Ahl, was in 
Holtenau doing his best to speed things up. Everything and 
everybody was ready; and the Kormoran had her full comple- 
ment of 420 officers and men. 

On December gnd I told my Number One and my Chief 
that we should be leaving the next day, but I warned them 
to keep it to themselves. I was a little worried about the, 
Arados and thought we might have to touch Holtenau on 
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our way and pick them up ourselves. Then I went to the 
Admiral of the Eastern Baltic and informed him that my 
ship would be leaving for the Western Baltic within a few 
days. He was very glad to hear it, because my crew had 
been causing him a certain amount of annoyance; particu- 
larly since they had noticed that before long they would be 
under way. We had done our best to close our eyes to it even 
when it wasn’t altogether in accordance with regulations. 

When I returned from this interview the workmen were 
just finishing blacking-out the last scuttles. At midday came 
a signal from Putzig, the naval flying-boat station in the 
Danzig Bight, to say that Lieutenant Ahl and another pilot 
had arrived there from Putzig with our two Arados. This 
information relieved me, and that evening we went on land 
for the last time before leaving. 
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Gotenhafen, and to the south of Hela we took our two 

planes on board. After that we got under way west- 
wards and had an uneventful trip to the Skagerrak. Our 
first objective was the lightship Adlergrund to the south of 
Bornholm, where we were to meet a real pathfinder ship to 
see us out. We dropped anchor there that evening and in 
the night mist came up, so that by the following morning 
visibility was no more than a hundred yards or so. However, 
our guide was there, and so we were able to start off west- 
ward. The visibility did not improve much during the day 
and by evening we anchored off Kjels Nor at the entrance to 
the Great Belt. The following day saw us through the Belt 
itself and sailing into the gradually widening Kattegat. Our 
protection from the wind was gone now and we had to 
contend with a stiff westerly wind. That evening we 
anchored to the south of the Seelandsrev minefield in a 
small area which had been kept clear of mines. The wind 
was really high by this time and it gave us a good deal of 
trouble, blowing strongly across our anchorage towards 
Seelandsrev. Although our anchor was heavy enough we 
had to change our anchoring ground twice, because the sea 
bottom was so hard that it could get no purchase. We were 
very glad to see the dawn come up the next morning. That 
day we got as far as Frederikshavn, the Danish port just 
below the entrance to the Skagerrak. We anchored with a 
certain amount of shore protection, but the west wind was 
still giving us a good deal of trouble, as it had done all day. 
I remember saying that if it went on like this it would have. 
blown itself out by the time we reached the entrance to the 
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Denmark Strait, and really needed it—unless by that time 
it had blown the enemy guard ships out of the strait alto- 
gether. 

In Frederikshavn our pathfinder left us, taking along the 
pilot officer who had flown the second Arado from Putzig 
for us and whom we had not been able to transfer previously. 
He had been very anxious to come along with us, but I had 
no authority to take him, so we said good-bye and thanked 
him warmly, and he went off thoroughly primed as to the 
necessity of keeping absolutely mum about our mission, for 

_fear some whisper of it might come to enemy ears. 

The following morning at eight o’clock the First Torpedo 
Boat Flotilla came out of harbour and reported itself as our 
next escort. It escorted us around the Skaw, across the 
Skagerrak to Christiansund in Norway and along the coast 
to the end of the mine barrier. Once we had passed this 
we were in the North Sea with the last protected area behind 
us. We soon had reason to notice that the wind, which sat 
in the south-west now, had no intention of dropping, and the 
farther we went out the steeper the seas rose. My Kormoran 
took it all easily enough and settled down comfortably into 
the trough of the waves, but I was sorry for the torpedo boats. 
Their displacement was only 600 tons, and they were having 
to fight so hard that it looked as though the life were being 
shaken out of them. I had myself been in command of ships 
not much bigger so I knew what it meant in such heavy 
weather; and as it seemed in any case very unsuited to 
submarine attacks I mercifully dismissed them, and at mid- 
day they turned back to port. 

That evening my torpedo officer, Lieutenant Greter, came 
to me with the alarming report that four of the torpedoes in 
the battery had come adrift, and that on account of the 
heavy seas it was impossible to get them under control. 
The situation was so dangerous that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to put back to port. I immediately had the fastenings 
of our mines checked, but fortunately they were all in order 
and there was no danger from them. I decided to put into 
Stavanger although it was known that a British submarine 
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was always prowling around in the waters off the harbour 
entrance. 

I now signalled Stavanger lighthouse by wireless to be 
expecting me, and set course for the port. It was after dark 
but visibility was good, which was just as well because 
although we had asked the lighthouse people three times by 
code signal to show a light there were no signs of life to be 
seen. Finally, when I just had to have a guiding light, we 
got into touch en clair, and this did the trick, but only for a 
very short time. In the hope that the beam would flash up 
again we kept on the same course for a while, but then I 
grew doubtful, stopped the engines and went to the chart- 
house to check. Just as I arrived there came a shout: 
‘Submarine on the starboard bow!”’ 

I dashed out of the chart-house and there about 40° off 
the starboard bow was a dark, low-lying shape more or less 
in the form of a surfaced submarine. I ordered full speed 
astern in order to bring my ship to a standstill, because she 
was still going forward under her own way; and by suddenly 
stopping I hoped that a torpedo which might have been 
discharged at me would pass harmless before my bows, or, 
in the worst case, would hit me forward and not amidships. 

But then my eyes quickly grew accustomed to the dim 
light and I could see that the shape was not a submarine at 
all but a long rock only a few hundred yards away. At that 
moment the lighthouse beam flashed up and showed us our 
position. We now went round the mine barrier in front of 
the harbour and turned into the fairway. We had been lucky; 
we might have torn our bowels out on one of the many small 
rocky projections which lie off the entrance to the port, but 
instead we dropped anchor safely in Stavanger Harbour at 
08.00 on December 12th. 

I sent my Adjutant, Lieutenant Messerschmidt, ashore to 
report to the Port Commander and ask for a more suitable 
berthing place, as the one we had was too exposed to the 
curious eyes of the Norwegians. Messerschmidt was soon 
back with a pilot who led us into a side channel between, 
uninhabited islands where we could lie safe from all prying 
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eyes. I had also reported the situation by teleprinter to the 
North Sea Station, and I now received a signal proposing 
that after dark I should sail through the inner fairway which 
lies between Stavanger and Stadtlandet, threading my way 
through a chain of small islands along a channel much used 
by the Narvik ore trade. At dawn we should be at Stadt- 
landet with the open sea before us, and there we should try 
to slip out past the waiting British submarine. 

But I decided to put out straight from Stavanger in the 
evening and do my best to evade that submarine in the dark. 
A submarine was a submarine whether off Stavanger or off 
Stadtlandet. I just did not want to cruise the whole night 
under the eyes of possible Norwegian watchers. A number 
of clandestine wireless posts were known to be at work in the 
neighbourhood and I was unwilling to give any of them the 
chance of reporting my movements. 

In the afternoon an old friend and comrade of mine came 
on board. He had transferred from the Navy to the Luft- 
waffe and was now stationed in Stavanger. When I told him 
the situation he promised that he and his comrades would fly 
a reconnoitring patrol over the area in question and let me 
know if the British submarine were anywhere around. 

At 16.00 hours we raised anchor and nosed our way out 
of Stavanger Harbour. It had turned very cold now and 
there was a heavy bank of snow cloud across the western sky 
moving rapidly towards us. We navigated deliberately in 
order to take advantage of the cover it afforded, and soon 
we were in such a heavy snow-storm that visibility was 
practically nil. The submarine was supposed to be some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Utsiré, |:ut by the time the 
snowfall ceased we were well away from thc harbour entrance 
and had left Utsir6 to one side. The moon came out from 
the clouds, visibility improved greatly, and’a heavy sea 
running from the south carried us along with it. 

We rounded Stadtlandet in the early morning and set 
course for Narvik. This was a very frequented sea lane so 
that if any British plane spotted us our presence would arouse 
no suspicion, since we were still camouflaged as a pathfinder 
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ship. Actually we were making our way northward to a 
point where we proposed to break out into the North Sea. 
So far we were cruising well within sight of the coast, which 
looked very beautiful with its brown slopes and its snow- 
covered peaks rising above the sun-flecked green sea. The 
weather improved noticeably during the day and the sun 
shone more brightly than it had done at any time since our 
departure. The crew took full advantage of the winter sun- 
shine, but it didn’t please me—it was bad weather I wanted 
for the break-through, not this holiday-cruise weather. 

At 17.00 hours, by which time it was dark, we turned 
away on to a 307° course, that is to say at right angles away 
from the Norwegian coast out into the North Sea; and by 
dawn the next day the coastline lay out of sight behind us. 
This was the time when our presence so far away from the 
coast would certainly interest any British reconnoitring 
plane, but we were in luck, and the sky remained empty— 
which was just as well because this was the day on which we 
proposed to change our camouflage: the old pathfinder 
guise was no good to us so far out to sea—quite the contrary. 

My crew now went to work with a will to turn us into the 
auxiliary cruiser we were, and soon our hull was painted 
over in the brownish-grey colour I had originally chosen. 
It was now that the broad belt of this colour that had been 
left above the water-line paid dividends—it made the job 
much easier, particularly in the prevailing sea, which was 
quite high; and at fifteen knots, the speed we had to keep up 
if we were to maintain our original timetable, because the 
putting in to Stavanger had not been provided for, it was, 
in any case, no easy job. Our superstructure was now 
painted brown and our funnel black with a red ring. At 
the same time the dummy guns fore and aft were dismantled 
and stowed away, and our sheets were rigged merchant-navy 
fashion. 

The men thought the colour of our funnel with its red 
ring was just right and they proposed that we should adopt 
the name of one of the famous pirate ships, but I decided _ 
instead on Vyacheslav Molotov, supposedly of Stalingrad, a 
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name which gave us a good deal of malicious pleasure. I 
didn’t know whether there was a motor-ship of that name, or, 
if there actually were one, whether we looked anything like 
her. But I didn’t think that mattered much since the 
British probably wouldn’t know either, because the Russian 
craze for secrecy even in unimportant matters is so deeply 
ingrained that there was not then, and still is not even now, 
any publicly available register of Russian shipping. In addi- 
tion, the name had the advantage that the British would treat 
a ship with such a port of registry very circumspectly—at 
least, we hoped they would. And certainly they would not 
see through the camouflage as easily as they would have 
done if, for example, we had chosen to pretend that we were 
a Swedish ship, since most of Sweden’s ships were now sailing 
under charter for Britain. The Russians were still neutral, 
and the name and guise served us well the whole time we 
were in the Atlantic. 

By evening the work was done and the ship was sailing 
under her new guise. My industrious crew were very 
pleased with the job they had done, and proud in particular 
of the hull repainting—to repaint a hull in a heavy sea 
and at practically full speed was no easy matter, but they 
had done it, and done it well. No doubt whilst they were 
on the job they had kept the old seaman’s motto firmly in 
mind: ‘‘One hand for the ship and the other for me!”” And 
when you got down near the water-line there was a very real 
danger of being swept off your perch by the ship’s way! 
And you certainly got wet—and terribly cold; almost too 
cold to hold the paint-brush. But they managed—and the 
tot of rum from time to time helped! 

That night the wind rose to between Force Seven and 
Eight, and by dawn high seas were running from the south- 
west. The first thing that struck me was that we had been 
lucky once again—that we had done our repainting the 
day before. In such weather it really would have been out 
of the question. 

That morning a wireless message came from the North 
Sea Station warning me against attempting to utilise the bad 
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weather for my break-through as it would be only temporary 
and the weather would improve during the course of the 
day. The report of my own meteorological officer, Dr. 
Wagner, confirmed this prognosis. Which meant in effect: 
What shall I do now? Should I give up the break-through 
for the time being and stand off long enough to let another 
chance develop? I spent most of the morning pacing up and 
down the promenade deck below the bridge, a place that by 
silent arrangement had been left to me, though I had given 
no such instructions. I was alone with a wild sea and a 
weather which could not have been better for my purpose. 
At that moment I would have given a great deal for a 
weather report from our weather ship stationed off the 
western entrance to the Denmark Strait. As it was I had 
to do without it, but by midday my decision was taken and 
I ordered course 235°, which was the break-through course. 
I wanted to chance it in the hope that the weather would 
stay bad long enough, particularly as I could pass through 
the most dangerous narrows in a matter of four hours. 

If towards evening it turned out that the weather was 
unsuitable for a break-through and the visibility too good 
then I would pass across the entrance to the Denmark Strait 
and see exactly where the ice line was. At lunch I let my 
officers know my decision. The course I was on would keep 
us well off Cape Horn. Towards evening the weather fore- 
cast the North Sea Station had given me began to come true. 
The weather improved, visibility grew better and the wind 
was dropping, though the seas still remained steep and 
heavy. 

By 20.00 hours the weather was so calm and visibility so 
good that reluctantly I gave the order to change course to 
315° and we stood off almost at right angles from the break- 
through course and passed across the Denmark Strait. Off 
Cape Horn (North Cape) the heavy seas were taking us 
broadside and slamming us around like a cockleshell. From 
the lower deck came a slight change in the name of our 
ship: the Kormoran became the Rollmoran; it was a very. 
suitable name and it stuck. I stood on the lee side of the 
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bridge hoping against hope that the beautiful foul weather 
was not over, and that this raging sea was not a mere farewell 
sting in the tail. 

At 23.30 hours, still standing on the lee side, I had a feeling 
that the wind was beginning to freshen, and this turned out 
to be true. It rose slowly at first, but then it rapidly became 
stronger. That was our chance! At 24.00 hours I ordered 
the ship’s course to be changed back to 235°—break- 
through course! Both engines full speed ahead! The wind 
blew straight into our faces, and with such violence that it 
really seemed very unlikely indeed that there would be any 
change for the better—or rather, worse, from my point of 
view—in the night. 

In this way we gradually approached the southern drift-ice 
limit which we had already spotted on our old course; and 
after that we let it determine our course, changing to port 
or starboard a few degrees as necessary. At first visibility was 
alarmingly good, but then after about an hour the sky 
became overcast and from time to time there was ragged 
snowfall. However, the good moon remained, and we were 
easily able to keep near the ice limit. For a few moments the 
moon would shine brightly and allow us to take our bearings, 
and then she would disappear again behind the clouds 
or in short snow squalls. At the southern limit there was a 
good deal of rotten ice and we drove through it; whenever 
it grew thicker and the lumps larger we stood off a little in 
order to avoid ramming any icebergs. 

The ice limit ran practically along the course we were 
anxious to follow, 235°, and the sea was calmer on account of 
the ice, which allowed us to go forward at our full speed of 
17.5 knots. This suited the Kormoran perfectly and she 
ploughed steadily through the long swell whilst a cold wind 
whistled through the cordage. By this time I was beginning 
to wonder where the British advanced line was. So far we 
hadn’t seen a thing. My crew were at action stations, of 
course; and our guns, though still hidden, could be freed for 
action swiftly. But everything remained quiet; and although 
we stared our eyes out there wasn’t a ship in sight, ahead or 
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out to sea, or anywhere. As far as our marine glasses would 
reach all we could see was the tossing sea to one side and the 
vast expanse of ice to the other. The Denmark Strait 
seemed empty of all life but our own. 

By 08.00 hours on the morning of December 13th we 
passed the narrow guard line. Standing far to the west of 
Reykyavik we ploughed on at top speed on our old course in 
order to put as much sea room between us and Iceland as 
we possibly could. The ice limit was now gradually receding 
northwards, and the sea—no longer restrained by the 
presence of ice—came at us in a vast swell, whilst the wind 
rose higher and higher. By midday we had successfully 
made our break-through into the Atlantic without seeing a 
sign of the enemy, and we were out to sea. 
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danger now was that we might be sighted by plane from 

Iceland, but the weather was so bad that it was very 
unlikely. I continued on our old break-through course in 
order to make as wide a sweep as possible round Iceland, 
and still we didn’t see a thing; not even a plane. In the 
afternoon we received another wireless message from the 
North Sea Station with a weather report which was very 
wide of the mark. The Wind Force was given as 6 and the 
sea was said to be dropping. In fact, both wind and sea were 
so high that we had all we could do to keep up our speed, 
which I wanted to do until nightfall in order to leave Iceland 
as far as possible behind us. By evening the wind had risen 
to such strength that I reduced speed to fifteen knots aff hour, 
and in the night I reduced further to twelve knots @terotr. 

By the following morning we were about 150 miles off 
Greenland and the storm was at its height. We reduced 
speed to nine knots armour and turned into the sea, which 
had gradually become more southerly; and for a couple of 
days we hardly moved, making about three knots an-otr. 
The Kormoran was behaving well, lying satisfactorily and 
shipping very little water over her decks. 

I had made up my mind to sail across the Atlantic towards 
North America, maintaining top speed as far as possible, in 
order not to stay longer than necessary in an area where so 
many submarines were operating. Further, I was forbidden 
to take any hostile action north of latitude 40°. But if I left 
the distant protection of the coast of Greenland in this 
weather then the seas would be even higher and my ship 
might be damaged in fighting against the heavy waves. It 
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was therefore better, I decided, to stay where I was, enjoying 
such protection as the south coast of Greenland afforded, 
and riding out the storm. 

Another signal now arrived from the North Sea Station. 
In the meantime they had changed their mind about the 
weather and suggested that as it had turned bad and there 
were heavy seas I might care to chance the break-through. 
This made me grin smugly. The break-through was already 
well behind us, but the North Sea Station couldn’t know that 
because we were now using our wireless only to receive 
signals, not to send them. Wireless silence was essential for 
us. And on December 16th we received a wireless signal 
from the Naval Warfare Department informing us that as 
from the previous day we were no longer subordinate to the 
North Sea Station, but to them, and inviting us to let them 
know by short-wave signal when we reached our chosen 
operational area. 

During the second night the storm gradually declined and 
by morning we turned op to a southerly course. At first I 
tried fifteen knots pl, and when that seemed quite 
satisfactory I increased it to seventeen. In the meantime 
the weather was steadily improving. At about latitude 43° 
we sighted an obviously empty tanker steaming westward, 
but it was far away on the horizon and although we were 
tempted to use it as a try-out of our efficiency as an auxiliary 
cruiser we refrained. In any case, such behaviour in this 
latitude was strictly forbidden. 

It grew warmer every day now, and both sea and wind 
were normal. First one officer and then the other put on 
his white ducks, and before long the whole crew was in 
tropical kit. In the night of December 19th we passed below 
latitude 40°, that is to say, approximately a line from New 
York to Madrid, and we reported this by short-wave signal 
to the Naval Warfare Department. We were now in our 
operational field—and woe betide any unsuspecting ship 
that came our way! 

In the meantime our course was set still further south, 
leaving the Azores far away to port. I was now entitled to do 
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exactly as I thought best. I was still subordinate to the 
Naval Warfare Department, but I had been given a free 
hand. I was under general instructions, without which, of 
course, no systematic commerce-raiding campaign would be 
possible, but within those limits I enjoyed a very wide 
initiative. For example, I could use my mines when and 
where I thought fit, though at the same time there was a 
general indication that, if I could manage it, the waters off 
Calcutta should be mined. My actual operations area was 
not closely limited either, and all the Naval Warfare Depart- 
ment was interested in was that our various auxiliary cruisers 
should not interfere with each other’s operations. Thus in 
my particular area of operations, which was north of the 
Equator, I had no need to reckon with the presence of any 
other German auxiliary cruiser. 

Our job, apart from sinking as much enemy tonnage as 
possible, was to appear as often as possible where we were 
least expected; and in this way to sow alarm and confusion 
in the enemy’s shipping lanes, thus compelling him to aban- 
don the shortest and most convenient routes and to use the 
longer and more circuitous routes instead, thereby wasting 
shipping space and fuel: for example the longer routes near 
the coastline, from which shipping could be afforded greater 
protection. The effect of such a commerce-raiding campaign 
by auxiliary cruisers was undoubted, but at the same time 
it could not be expressed in tangible figures; and thus much 
of the work of an auxiliary-cruiser commander seemed to 
be without result, though the very fact that he might find 
the shipping lanes empty was a tribute to his nuisance value. 

Germany’s auxiliary cruisers did their job very well, and 
their effectiveness was proved again and again from the 
courses their prizes were found to be sailing. This was 
particularly the case in the Indian Ocean. For example, 
the Mareba, which put out from Batavia, did not pass through 
the Sunda Strait as she would have done in the ordinary way 
to reach her destination, Colombo in Ceylon, nor did she 
take the East Asia route to the north of Sumatra round 
Sabang Wai, but much farther north through the Ten Degree 
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Channel between the Andaman Islands and the Nicobar 
Islands. In other words, enemy shipping was forced to sail 
circuitous, time-wasting and fuel-wasting courses, which was 
exactly what we wanted. 

We were, of course, strictly forbidden to seek any action 
with enemy naval units, because we were only passenger or 
.,merchant ships fitted out as warships, and not real warships. 
We were therefore not in a position to look for trouble with 
real warships, and we were instructed to avoid convoys of 
enemy shipping, because they were always escorted. The 
convoys were the objectives of our submarines and of any 
surface warships that managed to break out of the blockade, 
as some of them did to deadly effect. Naturally, if we found 
action with hostile naval units forced on us then we had to 
accept and do the best we could; but so long as we could 
take evasive action it was our duty to do so. 

Our general instructions for commerce raiding on the 
high seas contained one provision which was to cause us a 
lot of trouble for a while, namely our instructions with regard 
to U.S. neutrality. Everything had to be done to avoid 
provoking the United States, for we did not want her to 
enter the war against us. For this reason a broad coastal 
zone right down the eastern seaboard of America, including 
South America, about six hundred miles wide, reckoned from 
the most distant islands from the coast, was laid down, and 
in this no auxiliary-cruiser activity of any kind was allowed. 

This naturally greatly restricted our field of operations, 
particularly as on the eastern edge of the Atlantic the convoys 
went directly northward from Freetown to the east of the 
Cape Verde Islands, and we were forbidden to operate 
there. In addition, we were not allowed to stop and search 
a ship that was sailing under the Stars and Stripes, no matter 
where we came across it. If ships flying the Stars and Stripes 
were doing so rightly, well and good; but this instruction 
made it impossible for us to check whether any particular 
ship flying Old Glory was really American or not. This, 
of course, made things very difficult, but at least we knew 
why it had to be. 
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Within the limits of my general instructions I worked 
out my own system of approach, and its main feature was 
the avoidance of the obvious. As soon as we spotted a ship, 
or even a smoke smudge, we would set course to converge 
with it gradually so as to come within range. Our speed 
would be regulated in accordance with that of the prey 
we were stalking. If the ship in question turned away, then 
we would slowly alter course by a few points at a time; once 
again as imperceptibly as possible. If she turned away still 
farther, and it was thus impossible for us to come up with 
her imperceptibly then we would continue our course until 
nightfall, and then try to get within range under cover of 
darkness to challenge at dawn. If our quarry made no 
attempt to turn away then we would continue our converging 
course until we came within range and then give the signal 
to heave to, perhaps with a shot across her bows. 

The whole action would be carried out as quickly as 
possible, and when it was all over we would sail off at 
maximum speed on a different course and disappear into 
the vast spaces of the ocean. This was the only way to 
remain unobserved for any length of time and to maintain 
the element of surprise. 

Having arrived in our zone of operations we reduced 
speed to nine knots ag vious, which was our most economical 
searching speed. Our main engines were shut down, except 
the one which provided our driving power. The current 
we needed for lighting and other purposes throughout the 
ship was generated by the two small diesels in Power Room 
No. II. This speed was the most economical because one 
main engine was used almost to capacity; though later on 
we did not take that risk and cruised with two main engines 
at about ten knots agaaeur. But then we were usually in a 
position to shut down the two smaller diesels. This cruising 
speed was our normal searching or sweep speed. 

This quartering or sweep cruise was carried on almost 
day and night. In the last resort it didn’t matter a great 
deal whether we forged along at full speed, moved sedately, 
or stayed put. Nowhere on the vast bosom of the ocean was 
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there any other ship which would report the presence of an 
enemy ship to us or help us in any way. An auxiliary cruiser 
sailed alone and success or failure in finding enemy ship- 
ping was a matter of luck. You might come across a ship, 
or you might not; and it might be an enemy, ship or 
it might not—that was purely a matter of luck. There 
was also a chance that when you came up with your quarry 
it would turn out to be a warship capable of blowing you 
out of the water with the greatest of ease—that would be 
luck too—bad luck. If brought to action you would do your 
best, but it would almost certainly be the end of your career 
as an auxiliary cruiser. 

But there was one thing in favour of keeping moving— 
not that it necessarily took you any nearer to your quarry, 
but that if a neutral ship spotted you and reported your 
presence, then by the time the enemy came to look for you 
you were no longer there. In other words, movement offered 
you a certain feeling of safety—if you can speak of such a 
thing in connection with the life of an auxiliary cruiser. 
However, even if it is largely illusory, that feeling of relative 
safety is important, particularly at first until you have got 
used to the job; which may take a few months. After that 
the men don’t care much any more; they have already 
learned that it’s no use worrying—you’ve just got to take 
what comes. The chances are that if you do spot another ship 
it will be a merchantman, and not a warship. The Old 
Man’s got the luck of the nine blind gentlemen—until it 
breaks. And then it’s all over anyway, so in the meantime 
the men trust in their commander’s luck—and he probably 
spends more time thinking of just the opposite than they 
imagine. 

When we spotted a neutral vessel we changed course 
sharply as soon as she was out of sight; and we followed 
this tactic again and again on the New-York Cape-Town 
route. As soon as we were in our zone of operations we did 
normal bridge watches; and our Pilot Officer, Lieutenant 
Ahl, helped out as a relief, so in all we had five officers 
available for watch duty. The two seamen’s divisions were 
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divided into two to provide four watches. The bridge watch 
was strengthened with a man at each side of the bridge, 
and an extra man at each fixed gunnery telescope, and at 
a long-range finder with excellent lenses which constantly 
swept the horizon. And during the daylight hours there was 
also an officer on look-out above the lower mast. 

After dark we had a full watch complement on duty with 
a special officer of the watch so that in the event of sudden 
trouble their eyes would be used to the darkness. We had 
no men on the guns as this would have been too exhausting 
and quite pointless. 

At first the wardroom was inclined to pull my leg gently 
on account of this rather generous cover, but I never allowed 
myself to be drawn; I just smiled. I knew quite well that I 
was over—rather than under—cautious, but at least the 
men on duty had something to do and at the same time they 
knew that a lot depended on them. What should I have done 
with the two Propaganda Officers and the Prize Captains 
I had on board if I hadn’t set so much store by look-out 
duties? They would have been bored to death with nothing 
to do. As it was I drew them into the routine of the ship; 
each man had his job—and two pairs of eyes were always 
better than one. 

Gradually the ribbing ceased, and I don’t think ?’m 
wrong in feeling that my officers were grateful to me for 
giving them something to do, and for placing them in what 
everyone regarded as a position of trust. And I was borne 
out in this belief by the fact that our Met. officer always 
voluntarily relieved a look-out to the lee-side when we 
stopped a ship. This was particularly important because, 
of course, all eyes had a tendency to be glued on the ship 
we were after. In any case, I noticed his attitude with deep 
satisfaction. 

Later on, when we were in the Indian Ocean, I started for 
the same reason to use Petty Officers as auxiliaries in the 
crow’s nest, because in Division Four we had so many of 
them that I shouldn’t have been able to keep them busy 
otherwise, and in this way I managed to get them doing 
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something useful for the ship. Quite generally I was anxious 
to keep everyone busy and directly interested in the running 
of the ship; even if it were only by some little extra job in 
addition to his own. In this way a feeling of homogeneity 
is created, and a man is brought to identify himself more 
with his ship and its company. 

It was only with Division Three, the technical personnel, 
that there was no need to bother, because, of course, we had 
to be on the move all the time, and so they were all fully 
occupied anyway, and they worked through in three watches 
from beginning to end of our operations. I used to make a 
weekly tour of inspection throughout the whole ship on 
Friday mornings, and I always paid special attention to our 
technical personnel, and I would make a point of visiting 
them wherever they were; in the engine-room, the refriger- 
ators, or the power-rooms. In fact, I used to pay so much 
attention to the engine-room lads that the officers of the other 
three divisions would occasionally complain that “‘of course” 
I had gone out of my way to praise Division Three again. 
But I knew what I was doing, and I was particularly anxious 
to let them know that I was well aware of what a fine bunch 
of fellows I had down below. 

And then, it was all to the good in another respect; it 
kept the other divisions on their toes; and I certainly didn’t 
fail to give praise wherever it was due. Our programme 
of duties was the same as at home. Thursday and Friday 
mornings were devoted to gunnery practice, and on the 
other days divisional service, make and mends, and so on 
filled the time. It was particularly important for men in 
our position, on a ship completely on her own and cut off 
from the Fleet, that our routine should be in all respects 
the same as though we were at home. For example, every 
man on board knew that Sunday morning was the day 
he had to parade and put forward anything on his mind. 
He also knew that apart from absolutely essential duties, 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons were free, just as they were 
in home waters. In the tropics duty hours were cut by oné 
hour, but our normal ship’s routine was maintained. Every 
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man-jack had a feeling of security—he knew just where he 
stood. And we kept this up throughout. We had a ship’s 
company any commander could be proud of; the men gave 
their officers no trouble, and discipline was strictly main- 
tained almost without punishments. 

In view of the particular nature of our service, everything 
possible was done to keep the men relaxed, amused and 
interested in their off-duty hours. We had a special swim- 
ming bath rigged up on board, and as soon as we arrived 
off Africa it was opened. It was only about five feet deep; 
and five or six strokes would take you from one end to the 
other, but it served its purpose excellently. The water was 
renewed from the bottom and flowed away over the deck at 
the top so that it was always fresh, whilst the normal move- 
ment of the ship provided it with waves. It was really 
refreshing to take a dip and then laze on deck afterwards in 
the sun. 

Every afternoon there was a film performance on board, 
given in a room which could accommodate about 120 men, 
though admittedly pressed together like sardines which 
meant that during the performance the temperature would 
rise to uncomfortable heights. But that didn’t put the men 
off, and at every performance the place was packed. Each 
Division had its special day for cinema attendance, except 
the Third, and we attached one watch of the Third Division 
to each of the others, so that in this way everybody had his 
share. One performance a day was the maximum if we 
were not to exhaust our supply of films too quickly. We 
had a good stock of films and some of them were really 
first-class and could therefore be shown several times with a 
suitable pause in between each showing. 

And there was another thing which kept the men busy— 
Christmas was rapidly approaching, and it had to be 
celebrated as usual. The men decorated their own living 
quarters, and expended a great deal of ingenuity to give 
them each a special character. The officers joined in with 
advice and assistance. A special prize of a large basket of 
delicacies of all sorts was offered for the best effort, so the 
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men had something extra to encourage them—not that they 
needed it; they were enthusiastic enough anyway. 

Whilst all this was going on we were moving farther and 
farther southward and it was growing warmer and warmer— 
most unsuitable weather for Christmas of course. Every day 
the sun shone and the sea was beautiful—but it was also 
empty. We didn’t see a ship or spot a smoke trail anywhere. 
Christmas came, and then the New Year, and we celebrated 
both traditional occasions behind closed doors and screened 
scuttles. Despite the tropical temperatures our black-out 
had to be complete. However, that did nothing to damp the 
enthusiasm. But from beginning to end we didn’t see a 
sign of human life anywhere on the vast ocean around us, 
and we were gradually training ourselves in the virtue of 
patience. 3 

Round about the New Year we did run across a few ships 
because we had turned into the shipping lanes from South 
Africa to the United States. But they were all clearly marked 
day and night with a huge United States flag, usually painted 
on steel plating and illuminated at night. The sight of ships 
made our mouths water and we should have liked to stop 
them and check whether they really were Americans— 
we strongly suspected that a good many of them were not. 
But orders were orders, so we just had to shrug our shoulders 
and let them pass. 

At first we cruised southward along the shipping lanes. 
They ran practically north-south of the six hundred mile 
U.S. safety zone, which jutted out farthest off Freetown, 
where there were four U-boat zones which were almost 
invariably patrolled. Ships from South America, mostly carry- 
ing meat from the Argentine to Britain, were able to travel for 
almost half the way in complete safety—until they steamed 
into the Freetown-Bahia bottleneck. But when they left 
the U.S. safety zone they had only U-boats to fear. An 
auxiliary cruiser was unable to get at them properly any- 
where there, so our effective field of operations was very 
small. ) 

My only real hope was that some captain would get 
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over-confident and careless and venture to the north or 
south out of the safety zone to take the more convenient 
route direct to Freetown or the Cape Verde Islands. In 
such a case I hoped to show him that the convenience was 
mine. We were constantly in the danger zone, the tran- 
sitional stage from the safety zone into the submarine area, 
but although we now saw plenty of ships they were all 
American—or gave out that they were. In the meantime 
we did not allow ourselves to get rattled. Every time we 
sighted a ship the alarm sounded, the men ran to their 
action stations, and our course was altered to converge on 
that of the stranger. And again and again when we were 
near enough we had to discover that our quarry was flying 
the American flag. We would then continue harmlessly 
our our way until the ship was out of sight; after which 
we would change our course sharply—and the prowling 
waiting game would start up all over again. 

And so it was, not once a day, but sometimes many times 
a day, and several times during the night. In the end the 
sightings became so frequent that I ordered that no alarm 
should be sounded without my express permission. After 
that I had the alarm sounded only when the fellow sighted 
was not obviously flying the American flag, or if there were 
something suspicious about his appearance, or if he did 
something suspicious. In this way my men were spared a good 
deal of running around, unnecessary excitement and anti- 
climax. All the same, I had the impression that they were 
beginning to shake their heads and feel sorry for me. Did 
I really hope to find an enemy ship whose Captain had been 
foolish enough not to sail under the protection of the 
American flag? 

As a matter of fact I did, so we cruised up and down for 
about a week, after which my patience wore thin and I swore 
that the next day—which was January 7th—I would look 
elsewhere. I proposed to steer north-eastward and take a 
look at shipping coming out of the Mediterranean. 
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there had been no ships at all; then there had been too 

many, and all of them flying the American flag. For 
the moment we continued to follow a north-west course 
along the same shipping lane, and shortly before 16.00 hours 
the look-out reported a smoke trail on the starboard bow. 
Soon after that we could see a steamer crossing our course 
diagonally. I prepared to go through the usual drill, quite 
expecting the usual negative result. As it happened we 
were already on a converging course so there was no need 
for me to change it. All available glasses were now con- 
centrated on the stranger to discover what flag she was 
sailing under, but because of its better lenses qur direc- 
tion finder was the first to discover that she wasn’t flying 
a flag at all. This was encouraging; but on the other 
hand there wasn’t the usual anti-submarine gun in her 
stern either. This was something new, so I had the alarm 
sounded. 

We came closer to the stranger until finally she crossed 
our course ahead of us and about 3,000 yards or so away, 
continuing on her way without the slightest attempt to 
take any evasive action. With the blink lamp I now called 
upon her to show her flag. She replied by the same method 
saying that she was a Greek merchantman, the Antonis, 
and running up the Greek flag. I now gave the order to 
decamouflage and answered by running the German Navy 
flag up our own mast. At the same time I signalled: ‘‘Heave 
-to! No wireless!” This had become the traditional signal 
of the auxiliary cruiser to its quarry. We gave it three 
times. 


S' FAR the outlook had not been promising. At first 
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The Greek stopped like a lamb and waited for us as we 
turned towards him. Everything went as though on parade 
now, and it was just as though we were on exercises. I 
suppose we were lucky to meet such easy game the first 
time—it helped to get our hands in and introduce us gently 
to the more serious side of our job. Whilst our motor-boat 
was being swung out Lieutenant Diebitsch!, who was our 
search officer, got his boarding party together. Each man 
was dressed in white and carried a revolver in a holster at 
his belt. I had decided that they should always be dressed 
in white irrespective of what clothing we happened to be 
wearing on board at the time. First of all it looked more 
naval fashion and secondly they would all be dressed alike— 
which might be helpful if they had to stay on board for a 
while, perhaps whilst we went off to take a look at some 
other ship. As soon as the motor-boat was clear the board- 
ing party clambered in together with an explosives com- 
mando in charge of another officer, whose duty it would be 
to blow up the ship when the search was over and everybody 
out of her. 

In the meantime our wireless men were carefully listening 
in on the 600 metre wave-band, which was the one used by 
all merchantmen at sea, to detect the slightest sign of wireless 
activity from the Greek, since if he tried to send out a warn- 
ing it would have to be on that wavelength. The party on 
our bridge was eagerly studying the other ship through their 
glasses, with a particular eye for the red rocket signal which 
would tell us that something was wrong. In the meantime 
our look-out on the lee side was not neglected, for at such 
moments it was a particularly responsible job in case other 
ships might be attracted to the neighbourhood, perhaps by 
the sound of shooting. 

The motor-boat reached the Greek, and the boarding- 
party climbed over the rails and hurried to their respective 
posts and about their respective business as they had been 


1L,ieutenant Diebitsch, as he then was, lost his life last year as Captain 
Diebitsch, master of the sailing barque Pamir which sank on September 21st, 
1957, in a hurricane to the west of the Azores. T. D. 
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taught to do on so many exercises at home. The leader 
of the boarding-party went to the bridge with a signaller 
who immediately established contact with us. The wireless 
man went to the wireless cabin; the engine-room personnel 
clambered down into the engine-room; and the ordinary 
seamen searched the holds to establish the nature of the 
ship’s cargo. 

The officer in charge was questioning the Greek captain, 
asking him the port of origin and the ship’s destination, the 
quantity and nature of the cargo, and whether the ship 
carried arms. During this questioning he would unobtrusively 
try to discover as much as he could about the movements 
of enemy shipping, and glean any item of useful information. 
The factual information was then passed across to us by the 
signalman. 

It appeared that the Antonis was a Greek merchantman 
of 3,729 B.R.T. carrying a cargo of 4,800 tons of high 
quality coal from Cardiff to Rosario on the River Plate. 
The cargo was thus from an enemy, but to make the situa- 
tion even clearer our search party found three machine- 
guns of British make with about a thousand rounds of 
ammunition. 

All our ships were oil driven and I didn’t see what use 
I could make of coal, even of the best South Wales quality 
as this was, so I gave orders to the search party to get every- 
one out and then sink the ship. If I had only known, our 
supply ship, the tanker Nordmark, was holding a prize which 
was held up for lack of coal. Whilst our boarding-party 
was finishing its job on board the Antonis, the latter’s crew, 
consisting of twenty-eight officers and men and one stow- 
away, rowed over to us in their boats. They were helped 
on board one by one and then assembled forward to be 
searched and questioned. 

Wallets and all written material were confiscated and 
receipts given. After we had looked through everything 
most of it was handed back to its owners the next day and 
where anything was confiscated, a written confirmation 
was given. In this way there were seldom disputes. The 
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search was carried out rapidly and before long our first 
involuntary guests were below in the quarters reserved for 
them. 

The Greek captain was brought to me on the bridge and 
I informed him of my decision to sink his ship. I also told 
him that I should make him responsible for the good 
behaviour of his crew, and that I proposed to quarter him 
in with them, though special accommodation for captains 
was available. He proved very amenable, and he made 
altogether a good impression on me. In addition he spoke 
quite good English, which facilitated matters. Then I sent 
him below with the rest of his ship’s company whilst we 
sank his ship. I have always felt that it is better that officers 
and men, and particularly a captain, should not witness 
the sinking of their ship. When you have sailed in a ship 
there is something personal about her and to watch her 
death agonies is not pleasant. At least we could spare them 
that. ; 

There was nothing else of any importance on board the 
Antonis, but there were seven live sheep—Greek ships 
usually carry them—and the animals now had to change 
their quarters. We slaughtered them the next day—fresh 
meat was something of a treat for us, and there was always 
the question of vitamins to be considered. 

In the meantime charges had been placed in the Greek’s 
boiler-room and the fuse set. The last boat pulled away from 
her side, and ten minutes later, the time the fuses were set 
for, there was a dull explosion, and the Antonis immediately 
began to settle down in the water. Our motor-boat was 
hoisted on board and the leader of the boarding-party came 
to the bridge to report. 

The Antonis went down by the stern first, but very slowly. 
However, once her stern dipped below the surface and the 
water began to lap over her decks she sank more quickly. 
The masts collapsed, the bows heaved out of the water for 
a moment or two, then she slid backwards beneath the 
surface. After a moment or two there was nothing to 
be seen but a little wreckage and a few bubbles. I noted 
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that the watery grave of my first victim was at 8° 4” N by 
23° 32” W. 

The Kormoran now went on her way at her ordinary 
speed, the alarm was cancelled and life went on as usual— 
except that everyone on board was jubilant because we had 
booked our first success. This one success did not, incident- 
ally, make me alter my decision to leave the neighbourhood. 
In any case, I had already decided in my mind that after 
each success I would leave the area in question at once so 
that if the enemy came looking for me he would not find me. 
And this I did now although it seemed almost certain that 
the enemy knew and would know nothing about what had 
happened. The Antonis had definitely not used her wireless, 
and the first thing the enemy would be likely to hear to 
suggest that anything was wrong was when she was posted 
as overdue at her port of destination. 

We now changed course to the north-east and sailed 
away from the area all night at a speed of fifteen knots an 
hour. The next morning at 08.00 hours we brought our 
prisoners on the forecastle deck for a breath of fresh air, and 
this took place for an hour three times a day: mornings, 
afternoons and evenings. ‘They lazed in the sun, stood at the 
ship’s rail and looked at the flying fish or at the dolphins 
swimming along with us and disporting themselves, or they 
walked around in twos or threes. These precious hours in 
daylight meant a lot to them, and they would ask to be let 
out even in bad or stormy weather, of which there was not 
a great deal. When it was bad we let them out where they 
could enjoy a certain amount of cover and still get fresh 
air. Just as they got used to thcir new life so we got used 
to their presence; and when, as occasionally happened, we 
had no prisoners on board we felt as though something 
were missing. 

My torpedo officer, Lieut. Greter, whose whole time was 
not taken up with his own duties, was given the job of 
supervising the prisoners’ affairs, and it was to him, they 
turned with any complaints or suggestions, and every day 
he visited them at least once, either below or during their 
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exercise hour. The ship’s doctor was another man who had 
plenty to do on their account. After all, they had nothing 
else to occupy their attention, so they came to him with 
every finger-ache. It was understandable. Time was a 
burden to them, and although we did our best for them and 
made their quarters as comfortable and airy as possible, 
providing tables and seats so that they could play cards or 
do anything else which needed a table and seating accom- 
modation. A wash-house with constant water was also 
available to them at any time to wash out their things. And 
when there was nothing more to wash they could wash 
themselves and keep cool that way. 

Smoking was something of a problem. They were 
allowed five cigarettes a day, which was the German army 
ration, but, of course, this wasn’t enough for men who had 
nothing to do all day but pass the time. And then, they had 
to live below deck in artificial light all the time, and in a 
tropical temperature at that. No wonder they were always 
so anxious to get on deck! We did our best to lighten their 
burden and what we did seemed to be appreciated, for they 
behaved themselves well the whole time they were with 
us, and they had sense enough to know that we could allow 
them only a certain amount of freedom. 

For days we had been on a northerly course, and from 
the first day the number of ships sighted fell away until now 
we were once again alone. The weather was beautifully 
warm and the crew went about in blue shorts and white 
sports shirts. Officers and petty officers wore the same and 
outwardly they were recognizable only by their peaked caps. 
When we approached Gibraltar we sighted a U.S. ship or 
two with the Stars and Stripes very prominently displayed. 
As far as we could see enemy ships did not use these waters 
either, which seemed odd. / 

One day my Chief, Lieutenant Scheer, came to me with a 
long face and reported that for the third time the bearings 
were giving him trouble. His men had made what repairs 
they could but he had the impression that the steel castings 
were too soft and therefore wore away too quickly. We 
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needed harder steel to get over the difficulty. That I couldn’t 
supply, of course, so I asked him to keep me regularly 
informed of the situation, remarking that it was perhaps a 
chance accumulation of damage. We left it at that; we had 
to, though neither of us was satisfied with the explanation. 
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HEN I thought we had sailed northwards across 
V V the straits of Gibraltar far enough, we turned 
back on our course and sailed south. We were 
quite a distance to the west of the convoy routes. If this 
neighbourhood brought me no success then I proposed to 
go back to the American shipping lanes again—after all, 
I had notched my first success there. Given sufficient time 
and patience no doubt I should be able to pick up something 
or other sooner or later. Then on January 18th shortly 
before 18.00 hours the look-out reported a trail of smoke on 
the horizon. It came from a ship following a westerly course, 
which meant that she was astern of us to starboard. 

We now changed our own course from south to north- 
west to follow behind and take advantage of the evening 
dusk. At the same time we increased speed to seventeen 
knots. At first the quarry was well below the horizon, but 
gradually her superstructure appeared.- It was a tanker. 
According to our calculations her course was westward, 
and she was sailing into the setting sun. She seemed not 
to have seen us, and that was not surprising because the 
dusk was rising like a wall behind us, whereas we could see 
her clearly as a tanker silhouetted against the lighter 
western sky. I reckoned that for at least an hour after sunset 
I should have light enough for shooting. In that time we 
had to get so close that we could keep her in our glasses all 
the time. 

Slowly we turned after the tanker, and the Kormoran raced 
forward at top speed and almost without smoke, as though 
she knew that we were reckoning on her speed and efficiency. 
Neither of her engines must fall out on account of any sort 
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of damage now. The men were at action stations, and on 
the bridge we studied the tanker ahead of us through our 
glasses. The sun was under the horizon now, but we could 
see the tanker quite blissfully following her previous course. 
She appeared to be flying no flag, but the usual anti-sub- 
marine gun was in her stern. There were no German 
tankers in the neighbourhood as far as I knew, which meant 
that the fellow ahead with the stern gun must be an enemy. 
And if he had been a neutral he would have lit up with the 
gradual gathering of dusk, but he did not. 

We were gradually coming closer now, and he still 
hadn’t seen us, which, once again, was not surprising 
because we could have been no more than a stubby shadow 
against the rapidly increasing darkness behind us. I now 
ordered our camouflage to be dropped. The war flag ran 
up to the mast, and the gun coverings dropped away in 
order to give the gunners a chance of getting used to the 
half light. Soon after that it was too dark for the gunners 
to get the tanker in their sights, but from the bridge we could 
still see her through our glasses. 

At about 6,000 yards I decided that the moment had come 
for action, and I ordered the masthead searchlight to switch 
on and the gunners to open fire. The first salvo of shells 
soared away, but the smoke of the explosions blew back over 
the searchlight and we lost our objective. I ordered the 
searchlight to be switched off, and then nothing at all 
could be seen so I ordered the firing of rocket shells. But 
first I had to turn away 20° to allow No. 3 gun, which was 
our rocket-shell firer, to get a line on the target. During 
this short period I thought I saw the anti-submarine gun in 
the stern of our enemy fire once or twice. But then our 
rocket shells put a dome of light over our quarry. The range 
was now about 4,000 yards and from the third salvo we were 
dead on the target. But it was quite a while before the tanker 
hove to and stopped using her wireless. As soon as she did 
I ordered the cease fire. Our searchlight now took up the 
illumination, and we could see that on board the tanker 
they were busy lowering the boats. 
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We now approached to about 2,000 yards or so, hove to 
and lowered our motor-boat. Before long the search party 
was on board and going about its business. A morse message 
came back to the effect that the ship was the tanker British 
Unton of 6,989 B.R.T. on her way from Gibraltar to Trinidad 
to fetch oil. The tanker had been badly hit several times and 
I ordered her to be sunk. A little later two boats came over 
from the tanker with twenty-eight officers and men on board, 
the survivors of our attack. Seventeen men were said to have 
been killed. Both boats had been damaged by our shell 
fire and were gradually filling up. They were made of wood 
so they remained afloat but they settled so deep in the water 
that it was practically impossible to row. The first boat 
came alongside in charge of a capable young midshipman 
who got his men safely on board one by one. But the second 
boat was not so well managed or so disciplined and as soon 
as it got near our side the men in it sprang up and pushed 
their way forward, ignoring our warnings. The boat cap- 
sized and most of the men fell into the water, but a bunch 
of them had already grabbed hold of our ropes, and whilst 
we got them on board the remainder drifted around hanging 
on to the capsized boat. As we had taken the boats under 
our lee the sea there was calmer and none of the men was 
lost. Two of my men were at the bottom of the rope ladder 
and they fished out man after man. When it was the turn 
of the last man to be hauled in he lost consciousness and 
released his hold on the oar he had been clinging to. That 
sort of thing often happens when rescue is within sight at 
last. Both my men went in after him, got hold of him and 
brought him safely to our side. I mention this incident 
because it was typical of my men: they were ruthless in 
action, but afterwards there was nothing they wouldn’t do 
to help their victims. ; 

In the meantime I questioned the captain of the tanker 
on the bridge. He made a good impression on me and I 
told him what I had previously told his Greek colleague: 
that he would be quartered with his men and remain in 
charge of them and responsible for their good behaviour. 
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He too was quite in agreement with this arrangement. In 
fact throughout the cruise we quartered the captains in 
with their crews, and the arrangement worked very well. 
By the time we had searched all the prisoners and got them 
below, the search party on board the tanker had finished 
its job and everything was ready to blow her up. 

A little while after our motor-boat returned the explosive 
charge went off and: the tanker began to settle down, but 
after a while it became quite clear that she was not going 
to sink any farther; she was floating on the air in her empty 
tanks. Half-an-hour later she was still afloat, though 
she seemed to be very gradually settling on an even keel. 
The business was too slow so I ordered Lieutenant Greter 
to let her have a fish, which he did. The torpedo struck 
amidships, and when the column of water fell away the 
tanker had turned over on to her starboard side, her masts 
and funnels were dipping into the water, and she sank 
more quickly. 

In the glare of our searchlight it was an impressive sight. 
The tanker lay on her side like a tremendous whale, pon- 
derous amidships and fining away to bows and stern. 
Gradually her light-grey bulk disappeared below the surface 
at 26° 29” N by 31° 07’ W. 

After sinking the British Union I made off westward at 
top speed to put as much sea room between myself and the 
scene of the sinking as quickly as possible. According to 
British reports, the British auxiliary cruiser Arawa saw the 
flashes of our gunfire and the glow from the fires on board the 
sinking tanker and raced for the spot, but she arrived too 
late to catch us, and we noticed nothing of her. The next 
morning I changed course southward and began another 
sweep. 

In the same night I received the first report on the 
prisoners. The men had not had much time to get their 
things together and they carried only small bundles, but 
one seaman had managed to save a pet bird in a cage. 
Amongst other items of information was one to the effect 
that the British Naval Petty Officer in charge of the tanker’s 
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anti-submarine gun declared that he and his gun crew had 
fired three times at us. So my impression had been right: 
there had been answering fire. Apparently the tanker’s 
crew had at first believed that they were being attacked 
by a submarine and this impression had been confirmed 
because at first we had used a searchlight. It was only 
when the rocket shells burst above them, and salvo after 
salvo came screaming across to them that they realized 
they were facing a much bigger enemy. The captain of the 
tanker also confirmed my impression that we had not been 
spotted before we opened fire. 

Another impression of mine that this confirmed was that 
whilst most merchantmen keep a fairly good look-out ahead 
they hardly bother to keep one astern. And as for the use 
of the searchlight for night shooting, that was a matter of 
the circumstances. If the quarry were travelling without 
lights, or if his anti-submarine gun, which was invariably 
high in the stern, was clearly visible, that is if he were clearly 
recognizable as an enemy, then shooting with rocket shells 
was the proper course. 

My officers presented me with the gunner Petty Officer’s 
steel helmet as a souvenir of this first action of the Kormoran, 
and I have it to this day in my study complete with suitable 
inscription. 

When the men came on board I had_noticed that one of 
them seemed to be wearing an odd sort of cap or hat. It 
turned out that this was a small Rhesus monkey of a sort, 
common in Gibraltar. The little brute was about a foot in 
length and when frightened it would perch on its owner’s 
head to be out of the way. For a few days it lived below 
with the prisoners, but then there were complaints about 
the smell. Its owner then presented it to my Chief Boatswain, 
who also got the bird in the cage, which was kept in his 
cabin after that. For the little ape we fixed up a crate 
behind the funnel, and he was fastened there on a line which 
was long enough to give him a good deal of freedom and 
“Tommy”, as his previous owner had christened him, kept 
the men highly amused. 
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We had so many prisoners on board now that it was not 
possible to feed them with us and a second galley had to be 
set up specially for them. At first one of our assistant cooks 
did the job, but before long the cook of the British Union 
took over. He was apparently glad to have something to 
do, and after that he did the cooking and our man merely 
supervised. 

The day after the sinking of the British Union I assembled 
my crew on deck and spoke to them about what had hap- 
pened, giving them details about the tanker, and discussing 
the whole action from beginning to end; pointing out what 
might have been done better and praising any particularly 
smart piece of work. I specially congratulated the two men 
who had plunged in to save the British sailor, but I also 
pointed out that, much as I approved of such chivalrous 
behaviour, they must not risk their own lives to save an 
enemy’s, because they had a job to do, and I was not in a 
position to replace them if they were lost. There was, after 
all, a difference between war and peace, and in the behaviour 
each called for. I made this after-action parade an invariable 
custom until the end came. 

After this I had a less agreeable discussion with my Chief. 
He was having bearings trouble again, and the situation 
was beginning to look awkward. His men had cast a new 
bearing, but it hadn’t really answered. Of course, some sort 
of mistake might have been made in the casting—after all, 
it had been done at sea and not in the peace and quiet of a 
harbour—but the Chief didn’t think this was the explanation, 
and neither, in fact, did I. I knew that the only real solution 
of the problem would be to put into dock at one of the 
arsenals on the French coast and have all our bearings 
re-cast with high quality metal. But that would mean lying 
idle again for a long period, months perhaps. 

No, it was better to stay out with the Kormoran, and get 
along as best we could. After all, we had already demon- 
strated very practically that she was quite well able to do 
her job and we could go on doing it even with this extra 
spot of trouble. It was better that way under difficulties 
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than not at all, because I knew that there were no other 
vessels at home ready equipped to take on the job. How 
right I was in this respect I was to learn later when a state- 
ment of the Naval Warfare Department admitted that by 
December Ist, 1941, the war at sea in foreign waters had 
practically come to an end owing to the impossibility of 
getting the proposed auxiliary cruisers ready on time to 
start the second phase of commerce-raiding activities when 
the first ended. The Kormoran was the leading ship of this 
second wave, but to my knowledge it was over a year after 
she put out that the second ship followed her. 

We finally decided to wait and see for a few days, and 
then if it turned out that the fault lay with the metal after all 
I would ask for higher-quality metal to be sent out. It was 
better to do that here than wait until we were in the Indian 
Ocean, where it would be much more difficult to help us. 

A few days later I went back to the Cape Route and 
cruised up and down there for a while, but we spotted 
nothing but U.S. ships, or such as gave themselves out to be. 
We crossed and re-crossed the Line several times, but we 
took no particular notice of the first crossing, because I 
and my Number One had already decided that the usual 
celebrations should be deferred to a more convenient 
occasion. The men were already busily preparing for that 
occasion now. 
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over the water, the horizon was hardly visible at all, 

and visibility generally was poor. We were sailing north- 
wards not far from where the limit of the U.S. safety zone 
swung around to the north. I had just returned to my cabin 
from the wardroom when at 13.16 hours the alarm bells 
sounded. I hurried to the bridge and just about at the limit 
of visibility I managed to spot the light streak of a ship’s 
wake now and again and then the vague shape of a ship 
coming up out of the haze to starboard. The distance was 
about 16,000 yards. 

It was difficult to make out the stranger, but she seemed 
to have only one funnel and to be some sort of merchant- 
man. Impossible at that distance to make out her nationality. 
We were cruising approximately the same course and were 
more or less abreast of her, so I assumed that her look- 
out had probably spotted us too. I now increased speed to 
twelve knots and slowly turned about 30° towards her. 
Every moment I expected her to show some sign of having 
noted my manceuvre. My wireless monitor was listening 
in closely, and so far there was no indication that she was 
using her wireless. 

Nothing happened, and now I increased my speed to 
fifteen knots. In about a quarter of an hour we were some- 
thing like ten thousand yards away from her. That was near 
enough for reasonable shooting in the ordinary way, but 
as the visibility was poor I decided to go a bit closer. By this 
time the shape of the anti-submarine gun she was carrying 
in her stern was clearly visible, so there was no doubt that 
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she was an enemy ship, though her actual nationality was 
not visible. 

Suddenly she turned two or three points away. I immedi- 
ately asked my wireless cabin whether she had begun to 
use her wireless, but no, the ether was still silent. Apparently 
the other captain didn’t want me any nearer than ten 
thousand yards or so. As she turned away, you could see 
how big she was—at least 10,000 tons. “‘No,”’ I thought, 
“‘you’re not going to get away now!” 

I ordered full speed ahead, turned three points towards 
her, and gave the order to drop camouflage and run up the 
war flag. At the same time we fired a shot across her bows 
and morsed three times: ‘‘Stop. No wireless!” Instead of 
stopping she increased speed, as we could see from the 
much greater turbulence at her stern. At the same time she 
began to use her wireless. I now gave the order to open fire, 
and at a range of about ten thousand yards my gunners 
very quickly got onto the target. Shooting at that distance 
was child’s play to them. At the same time my own wireless 
jammed the enemy’s calls for assistance. 

After a while her captain saw the uselessness of further 
resistance, hove to and stopped wirelessing. When I gave 
the order to cease fire I could see that boats were already 
being lowered aboard the enemy. We went up to two 
thousand yards or so now and launched our motor-boat 
with the usual search party. 

The ship was the Afric Star, sailing for Britain from Buenos 
Aires with 5,708 tons of chilled meat and 634 tons of butter. 
That was a capture! She was a vessel of 11,900 B.R.T., a 
valuable refrigerator ship with many refrigerated holds 
and little passenger space. Unfortunately she had been so 
badly damaged by our shooting that I was reluctantly 
compelled to sink her. 

The surviving crew of the Afric Star were in two boats, 
and they were now ordered to put into our side and come 
aboard, which they did. Her boats were still seaworthy 
and crammed with men. Apart from seventy-two officers 
and men there were two women in bathing costume. They 
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had been taking after-lunch coffee on deck in the sun when 
we came up with them. On hearing this J instructed my 
boarding commando, which was still on board, to bring 
back clothes for them. 

As there were only two women they would have been 
rather lonely if we had quartered them in the space reserved 
for women forward, so we put them in a small cabin intended 
for seriously wounded or sick patients attached to our sick- 
bay. They were much better off this way as they had a 
window they could look out of instead of being stowed away 
below in artificial light the whole time. If we took any more 
female prisoners we could reconsider the case. One of the 
two women was with her husband, a businessman, and they 
were on their way back to England together. The other was 
a shorthand-typist who had been working in Buenos Aires 
and was now going home. The business man and his wife 
and this young girl were the only passengers on board the 
Afric Star. I was rather glad there were no more women, 
because they always represent extra difficulties on board an 
auxiliary cruiser, which never knows with whom it’s going 
to have to do next. In fact we did not take any more women 
prisoners at all, so our special accommodation for them 
stayed empty. 

But in the meantime my boarding-party had run into 
difficulties. The Afric Star was a honeycomb of small 
refrigated spaces and my explosives officer was wondering 
how best to send her to the bottom. He decided to fix his 
charges in the engine-room as being the largest single space 
on board, and then to open all doors and bulkheads through- 
out the ship and keep them fastened back so that the in- 
rushing water would be able to penetrate everywhere. This 
took quite a long time, of course, but at last the job was done 
and the charges were then fused. 

Our motor-boat came back and after the usual delay the 
charges exploded. The Afric Star began to settle down very 
satisfactorily at first, but after a while the process slowed 
down. It was possible that the force of the explosion had 
released some of the doors and slammed them to again so — 
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that the ship was floating on the various air-tight spaces. 
As the charges had exploded in the engine-room she was 
down by the stern. I had to order my torpedo officer to 
sink her. A torpedo ran towards her and struck her by the 
bridge, causing the whole ship to shudder and considerably 
speeding up the sinking process. At 16.18 hours she went 
down at 08° 44’ N by 24° 38’ W. 

Three hours had elapsed from the time we challenged her 
to the moment she disappeared beneath the surface, and that 
struck me as too long for safety, particularly as we had infor- 
mation that two British cruisers were permanently stationed 
here in the Freetown narrows; and in addition there were 
the warships which patrolled the adjoining northern and 
southern areas. One of them might well get the idea of 
coming up to see how the Afrnc Star was getting on, par- 
ticularly as it was known that she was carrying a very 
important load of precious foodstuffs for Britain. It is true 
that we had done our best to jam her calls for help, but we 
couldn’t be sure that we had entirely succeeded. I therefore 
turned away on a south-west course and left the neighbour- 
hood at seventeen knots an hour. 

My search party had found a small ship’s bell in brass, 
with the ship’s name on it, on board the Afric Star and they 
brought it back as a souvenir. It found a place of honour 
in my cabin and served to remind me of the biggest of all 
the ships we sank. 

There was a good deal to talk about in the mess that 
evening and everyone had something to contribute to the 
full story of the sinking of the Afric Star; particularly our 
boarding commando leader Lieutenant Diebitsch. And a 
suggestion was made which immediately met with enthusi- 
astic approval: to paint the names of all the ships we sank on 
the ward-room wall. 

One of the painters was summoned at once to get on with 
the job, and on a white background he painted the names 
and details of the ships we had sent to the bottom. So far 
there were three, but that was only a beginning—there was 
plenty of room on that wall for more. 
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The officer of the watch at the time had been the first 
to spot the Afric Star, and now he enjoyed a bottle of cham- 
pagne as a reward. I had instituted the custom that the 
first officer or man to spot an enemy ship would be presented 
with a bottle of champagne, and this became a highly 
valued reward. Two conditions had to be fulfilled: the ship 
sighted had to be an enemy, and we had to get her. The 
two conditions were completely fulfilled in the case of 
Afric Star. 
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HILST we were still discussing our success the alarm 

V V bells sounded again. It was 19.55 hours, and an 

orderly hurried in from the bridge to report 
breathlessly that a ship had been sighted on the starboard 
bow. I was quickly on the bridge and I saw a steamer 
sailing much the same course as ourselves. She was showing 
no lights and was therefore an enemy. It was easy to see 
that she wasn’t a warship. In fact, she was a typical merchant- 
man with a very large funnel. Once again the officer of the 
watch in person had been the first to spot the ship and he 
was looking forward to his bottle of champagne. 

“If that isn’t an Englishman,” I said, ‘I shall be very 
much surprised. One of the Blue Funnel Line if I’m not 
mistaken. I don’t know any other ships with such large 
funnels.” 

I remembered my world tour with the cruiser Kéln. 
Almost every port we put into had at least one of those 
fellows with the huge funnels, and they were always painted 
blue. These Blue Funnel Line ships all had names taken 
from Greek mythology. Whilst we chased after this one 
I asked her name with a blink lamp. It came back to us at 
once: the Eurylochus. I had been right! 

We were a bit behind her and I increased speed to come 
abreast. As soon as we had done so I gave her the thrice- 
repeated and already very familiar order: ““Heave to. No 
Wireless!” But the Eurylochus continued her course and 
began to use her wireless. After the unfavourable experience 
with our searchlight shooting at the British Union I immedi- 
ately ordered rocket-shell firing and at the same time our 
battery opened fire. Once or twice it seemed to me that her 
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stern gun fired at us, but then our gunners got her range 
with deadly accuracy.. Within a few minutes the Eurylochus 
gave in, stopped her engines and ceased using her wire- 
less. 

I then ordered the cease-fire and switched on the search- 
light. The searchlight crew had orders to illuminate the 
enemy’s stern, primarily in order that we could see from her 
wake whether she was obeying our orders to stop. She was, 
and her crew were now fully occupied with the lowering of 
the boats. The Kormoran stopped at a distance of about a 
thousand yards from her and we then lowered the motor- 
boat with the usual boarding commando. 

The Eurylochus was a ship of 5,723 B.R.T. on her way 
from Liverpool to Takoradi with sixteen heavy but engine- 
less bombers. In Takoradi they would receive their engines 
and then be flown to Egypt. By preventing just that we 
were lending direct assistance to Rommel’s Afrika Corps, a 
circumstance which gave us a good deal of pleasure. From 
what the captain of the Eurylochus had to say to me sub- 
sequently it appeared that she had stood so far off shore in 
order to avoid the submarines which were operating around 
Freetown. In this way his ship had fallen direct into our 
hands. 

I decided to sink the Eurylochus. The search party went 
aboard and made a quick search of the ship and placed the 
charges. It was high time I sent her under and got away, 
because the 600 metre wave band was alive now. Two 
steamers had been sunk within a short space of time in the 
Freetown narrows, and the ether was alive. There was one 
ship which, to judge from the strength at which we received 
her signals, was quite close to us. She was on the way to 
Takoradi with the Eurylochus and obviously she was carrying 
the engines for the bombers the Eurylochus had on board, 
because now she was asking the Admiralty in London 
whether in view of the circumstances she should continue 
her voyage. There was also a cruiser not far away which 
was obviously making at top speed for the dangerous spot. 
It was therefore high time we were out of it. After the war 
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I learnt that the cruisers Norfolk and Devonshire were sent after 
me. They failed to make contact. 

The lifeboats with the crew of the Eurylochus had pulled 
away from her side and they had disappeared into the dark- 
ness outside the area lit up by the searchlight, which was 
still focused on the ship’s stern. But after a while two boats 
came in sight and were ordered alongside. Both boats were 
waterlogged and making slow progress, so I manceuvred to 
meet them. In the boats were three Englishmen and thirty- 
nine Chinese seamen, three of whom were seriously wounded. 
These latter were taken at once to the sickbay as soon as we 
got them on board. Eighteen Britishers and twenty Chinese 
seemed, according to our inquiries, to have got away in the 
darkness in other boats. The ship’s crew consisted almost 
entirely of Chinese seamen and I knew that it was nothing 
unusual for British shipowners to man their vessels with 
Chinese. a 

One of the officers of the Eurylochus declared that her gun 
had fired four shells at us. We had noticed a couple of 
flashes at the beginning of the affair, but nothing after that. 
Their shells probably fell short. We got all the prisoners 
below, our motor-boat came away from the Eurylochus and 
after a while the charges exploded. Whilst we were on the 
bridge watching the slowly sinking ship my wireless room 
reported that the wireless of the Eurylochus was in action 
again. I ordered the 2 cm. anti-aircraft gun to open fire 
on the midships structure of the Kurylochus, and after a 
few moments the wireless activity ceased. 

I didn’t think it really was the wireless of the Eurylochus 
which had been in operation again. I felt that it was more 
likely some ship on the lee side making towards us and using 
her wireless, which meant that my wireless monitor would be 
unable to tell the difference. However, my monitor insisted 
that it was the Eurylochus and that the signal had given the 
name. That was one more reason for sinking the Eurylochus 
quickly and getting away from the neighbourhood. I there- 
fore ordered my torpedo officer to finish her off and this he 
did. 
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Just as the torpedo leapt out of its tube towards the 
Eurylochus something moved into the area of sea which was 
lit up by our searchlight. It was one of the ship’s boats, 
which had been invisible up to now in the darkness, and it 
was obviously heading back to the Eurylochus. It was already 
quite close to the doomed ship and would reach her about 
the same time as my torpedo. 

I immediately gave orders for our searchlight to be 
switched off, and for a signal to be morsed over by a blink 
lamp: “Torpedo away.” At the same time a handlamp was 
used to light up the course of the torpedo as it sped towards 
the Eurylochus. Unfortunately the time was too short for 
this to have any effect, and the boat arrived at the side of the 
Eurylochus at the same time as our torpedo. There was a 
terrific explosion as the torpedo hit the Eurylochus amidships. 
Our searchlight lit up again immediately, but there was 
now no sign of the boat or of anyone in the water near the 
Eurylochus, which was now settling down rapidly. She dis- 
appeared beneath the surface at 08° 19’ N by 25° or’ W. 
We sailed around in a circle in the hope of picking up any 
survivors, but we found nothing, and then we set off at top 
speed away from the neighbourhood. The next morning 
we turned southward to meet the supply ship Nordmark, 
which was stationed approximately 20° to the south of our 
position. 

The following day our prisoners came on deck to exercise. 
There were 175 of them now, and a very mixed lot they were. 
White men from all the ends of the earth as well as Chinese 
and Negroes. The Chinese were quartered on their own in 
the second prison deck below the first, but the place where 
they most liked to be was in the washroom, and they were 
always washing out something or other. When they were not 
doing anything they would sit in the typical crouch of the 
Chinese and talk to each other for hours on end. We had no 
trouble with them at all and they kept themselves amused. 
Ordinary packs of cards were of no interest to them and they 
made their own. When they played they would ponder for a 
very long time before they finally decided which card to play 
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or what move to make, whilst their opponents would wait 
their pleasure with complete impassivity. Time seemed to 
have no meaning for them at all. 

Our Administration Officer, Lieutenant Breitschneider, 
proposed that we should employ some of these Chinese at 
our own washing machines as the work in the steamy over- 
heated room was almost intolerable for white personnel. I 
agreed. Chinese are often employed for just this purpose on 
board ship, but whether any of our prisoners would volunteer 
to work for us was another matter. But Breitschneider 
worked the oracle and found four Chinese who were per- 
fectly willing. They agreed to do the job for the duration 
of the cruise and to receive their wages when we returned 
to Germany. In addition they received the normal crew’s 
ration of cigarettes and other things. 

These fellows told us that although they had signed on 
with the Eurylochus as seamen they had formerly worked as 
laundrymen on board German ships. One of them could 
even speak broken German after a fashion and all of them 
turned out well. We gave the German-speaking Chinese the 
usual name of “Hans’’, though he always referred to himself 
as ‘“Number One”. He was an invariably cheerful soul and 
it was he who always collected and delivered the washing. 
He obviously couldn’t read the lists given to him with the 
washing, but it always came back safely, and nothing was 
ever lost. How he did it I don’t know, but every piece went 
back to its owner without fail and without mistakes. Some 
of our men got them to wash everything they possessed, and 
paid in cigarettes. For cigarettes the Chinese would do any- 
thing. They either got up earlier or went to bed later, but 
somehow they found the time to do the extra work no matter 
how much it was. And what they did was always done on 
time and done properly. The laundry positively radiated 
cleanliness when it came back from their hands. In return 
they were never without cigarettes. 

Another privilege they enjoyed because they were, so to 
speak, “‘on the strength”, was to go to our cinema per- 
formances. They were not attached to any particular 
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Division, but the lads always made room for them and they 
didn’t mind squashing together. They would sometimes go 
four times a week, which meant that they saw the same 
performance four times over, since our programme changed 
only once a week. But I suppose it made a change even seeing 
the same film over and over again. 

The two women also went out to exercise and get a little 
fresh air. The one had a chance of talking to her husband 
and both of them could talk to their fellow-countrymen. Our 
sick-bay attendants were normally responsible for them and 
during the day the door of their cabin was locked. They 
could obtain attention by a bell, or by knocking on their 
cabin wall. When there was any shooting they were taken 
into the sick-bay to lie down on the floor so as to be as far 
as possible out of danger and away from the blast of gun 
No. 3, which fired right past their window. Our senior ship’s 
doctor looked after them then as long as his services weren’t 
required—his action station was, of course, in the sick-bay. 

When we came up with the Eurylochus the doctor and his 
men had their hands full consoling the two women, because 
they both thought—just as all the other British prisoners did 
every time a gun went off—that a British cruiser had come 
up and was about to blow us out of the water; and the idea 
of being killed by their own people was particularly dis- 
agreeable. 

One thing that was firmly embedded in the minds of all the 
prisoners—not only the Britishers but also the Chinese, the 
Negroes and all other nationalities—was a firm belief in the 
invincibility of Great Britain and the British Navy. We 
would get it again and again when we talked to them, and 
they expressed their opinions freely. They were all quite 
certain that we must have been out since the declaration 
of war, or had put out from some neutral port since. The 
idea that we had sailed out of a German harbour in war 
time and through the British blockade just wouldn’t go into 
their heads. For them the North Sea was British. And when 
we tried to tell them the truth they just wouldn’t believe us. 
Such firm faith was not to be shaken. 
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My Chief came to me again one morning to report that 
one of the engines was out of commission—the bearings were 
worn out again and needed renewing. By this time there 
was no doubt that the metal we had on board was just not 
good enough. We needed much harder stuff for the job. 
Once again we discussed the question, and once again 
I decided not to put into a French dockyard for repairs— 
it would take far too long, and time was precious. I thought 
that if we cruised at medium speeds when on the prowl it 
would spare the bearings and we should get by, and this 
turned out to be the case. We had to go at full speed only for 
limited periods, perhaps to overhaul some ship we had 
sighted. And if the Kormoran didn’t give me what I 
wanted then—well, that was just too bad. 

It was quite clear that my one wish—to command a ship 
whose engines did everything I wanted them to do without 
trouble—was not to be fulfilled this time either. Very well, 
I should just have to do the best I could—anyway, I was 
used to it. My torpedo boats and my destroyers had all 
been the same: I had to keep my engines in mind all the 
time. When I had been transferred from a destroyer with a 
maximum speed of thirty-six knots ¢tmkews to a ship with 
a maximum speed of 17.5 knots I had consoled myself with 
the thought that at least a modern motor passenger ship 
like the Kormoran would be beyond reproach as far as her 
engines were concerned. But it was not to be. I have been 
tormented by defective engines all my life, and you just 
can’t dodge your fate. 

But something had to be done about those bearings so 
I decided to use my wireless to ask for harder metal. We 
waited in the night for a time when it was particularly easy 
to hear Germany, and then we wirelessed our signal 
according to a special abridged code which embraced pretty 
well everything in a very short series of letters. Our message 
contained the total tonnage we had so far sent to the bottom 
—28,341 B.R.T.—and our request for the harder metal we 
required. 

Some of our prisoners were very badly off for clothes, 
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particularly the men of the Eurylochus, and we distributed 
white shirts and trousers so that they could look fairly 
respectable. We also provided our two ladies with white 
ducks, and I must say they looked very smart in them. They 
thought the same thing and they wore them all the time 
after that. Quite generally, our prisoners had settled down 
fairly well to their new life and our two ladies were as cheerful 
as their situation would allow. They never missed the exer- 
cise hours and it was not long before I noticed that as many 
of my own men who could manage it used to appear as 
onlookers to “‘get an eye-full”’ of the girls, who were, as it 
happened, both young and attractive. 

Our two dogs, “‘Struppi” the fox terrier, and “Senta” 
the German sheep dog, wouldn’t for some reason or other 
have anything to do with the prisoners; and even the girls 
couldn’t persuade them to come and be stroked. The dogs 
kept themselves to our part of the ship, played with each 
other, and were always trying to get us to play with them. 
Senta, for example, would come up to me on the bridge and 
put down a piece of wood at my feet and wait for me to throw 
it, or kick it away, so that she could chase after it—and bring 
it back. And if I didn’t play she would bark until I did. 
Unfortunately it was a game that had no end as far as she 
was concerned. Struppi, on the other hand, preferred to 
play with an iron nut, as his master in the engine-room had 
taught him. It didn’t seem to wear his teeth away. 
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the south-west. The weather was wonderful, warm and 

sunny, and not a cloud in the sky. We hadn’t seen a 
ship for some time now and there was no sign of one any- 
where. The horizon was completely clear in all directions. 
We were alone and the only life we saw was that of the flying 
fish and an occasional school of dolphins. The situation 
seemed suitable for our postponed ceremony of Crossing the 
Line so I told Lieutenant Foerster, my Number One, to 
let the men know it could take place in a couple of days’ time. 
I knew they had been looking forward to it and I felt they 
deserved a break. 

The evening before the day fixed for the ceremony loud 
shouts suddenly went up and a band of black men appeared 
on deck with brooms, sweeping all before them. It was the 
traditional way of clearing the route for Neptune’s emissary, 
Triton. Triton himself was dressed in a blue admiral’s coat 
for the occasion, with a tremendously high stiff collar with 
butterfly wings, and under his arm was an enormous teles- 
cope. After haranguing us all for a while he and his men 
showed themselves not averse to a drink. In fact that part 
of his mission was performed so painstakingly that at the end 
of it Triton was hardly in a fit state to report back to his 
chief that our ship and its inmates were worthy of being 
incorporated in Neptune’s realm. However, he and his men 
finally got away over the side to report back—and returned, 
of course, on the other. 

The next day—the day of days—we all waited on the 
promenade deck to watch the fun. The Chief Boatswain 
sounded his pipe and the band of black savages we had 
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already met rushed up the steps and lined up on deck 
shrieking like lunatics. A roared order brought them to 
attention with their brooms, and then Neptune and his 
Consort appeared. With his great blond beard and his 
splendid robes, Neptune was a most imposing figure, but I 
did think his wife, though dressed as beseemed his consort, 
might have shaved a little closer. Behind the royal pair was 
their usual court. 

After short and formal greetings I went down the lines 
with Neptune, who asked one or two names, and uttered a 
word or two of praise—and sometimes the opposite. But 
whatever he said, the unfortunate addressed had to swallow 
a pill or two from the sack of Neptune’s Medicine Man. 
The pills were obviously disagreeable to the taste, but a wry 
face meant one or two more immediately, so the victims 
tried to swallow them without showing their disgust. The 
really bad boys were specially entered by Neptune in his 
enormous record book—when the time came they would 
receive special attention at the main ceremony. 

Once the inspection was over we all went aft to the boat 
deck, and there Neptune read us his solemn speech in which 
he informed us why he had come. The ship and the ship’s 
company were highly praised, but at the same time each 
officer and petty officer was informed what the Lower Deck 
really thought about him. And each officer and petty officer 
received the medal prepared for him by the men with whom 
he particularly came in contact. I received my special gift 
from the helmsman’s watch. It represented a sextant, a 
compass and a rule, and it was sine al executed in brass, 
so it weighed a bit. 

Neptune had just distributed the last pill, when his 
astronomer—appropriately clothed—announced eagerly that 
within a few seconds we should be over 0°. Neptune himself 
checked the calculation with his double glass, and then 
handed it to me. Like a thick rope the Equator was coming 
closer and closer. From the top of the rear mast a coal- 
black follower of Neptune shouted that the Equator was 
at hand, and at the same time he dragged the rope over 
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the mast. With this symbolic action we were in Neptune’s 
realm. 

We were now exhorted to throw off all the dirt and dross 
we might have collected in the northern hemisphere, and 
enter Neptune’s realm as pure as angels. After which we all 
moved towards the font—our swim-pool. Beside it a bench 
had been erected with places for me and my leading officers. 
On my right sat Neptune, and on my left his consort. 
Beneath the bench were crates of beer from which we were 
invited to help ourselves—drinking from the neck of the 
bottle. Glasses did not belong to Neptune’s realm, for 
Neptune was a real seaman. 

Neptune’s secretary now read out the first name from 
the book, which contained the long list of all those unfortu- 
nates who had never before crossed the equator. The coal- 
black guards immediately seized the man and sat him on the 
board which had been fixed along the side of the pool as a 
sort of ducking stool. He was now thoroughly lathered and 
then shaved with a huge wooden razor. A number of pills 
were given to him to “‘purge his soul of all evil”, and no 
sooner had he swallowed the last than he was tipped over 
backwards with a real will into the swimming-pool where he 
was received by an eager group of the coal-black guard, 
who proceeded to wash off all the ‘‘dirt and dross”’ of the 
northern hemisphere. 

When this part of the proceedings was over he was handed 
bodily out, gasping for breath, and then he was finished off 
with a firehose. Then came the last act, and it was some con- 
solation for all that had gone before. He was given a bumper 
to down—and it was real grog. 

Every man of the crew who had not been over the equator 
was subjected to the same treatment—and there were 350 
of them, so it lasted for hours—well into the afternoon, so 
that when our prisoners were allowed on deck for their 
exercise they enjoyed themselves too, and from the roars of 
laughter that went up they were obviously highly diverted. 
When the women were let out to join the exercise they had to 
pass by us, and without any orders having been given the 
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whole show stopped to let them through. That evening the 
great day was concluded with the issue of a bottle of beer 
per man at the evening meal. 

In the meantime we were driving farther and farther 
south to our rendezvous with the supply ship Wordmark. 
More or less due west of Ascension Island we left the U.S. 
safety zone behind and made direct for the spot at which 
we were to meet her. Not a ship or a smudge of smoke was 
to be seen anywhere now. We had already left the doldrums 
behind and sailed into the area of the southern monsoon, 
where the average movement of the air was between Wind 
Force 5 and 6. The wind was warm and sultry but even so 
it was a relief from the heat inside the ship. 

The thermometer climbed to undreamt of heights, par- 
ticularly at night, because the engines added to the tempera- 
ture and there was no relief from open doors or scuttles as we 
dared not show a glimpse of light. At dawn, of course, this 
measure was no longer necessary and everything that could 
be opened was flung open to let in the breeze. What added 
in particular to the temperature inside the ship were our 
two boilers, one of which was going all the time in order to 
provide us with a constant supply of drinking water. Both 
boilers radiated heat out into the ship, but we had to put up 
with it—our drinking water was more important than a lower 
temperature: These two boilers worked alternately the whole 
time; whilst the one was in action the other was being 
cleaned out and scraped free of the constant layers of fur 
which formed. 

Almost exactly in the middle of the Atlantic, opposite Rio 
de Janeiro, at 27°S by 17° W was our rendezvous point, 
which was known as ‘‘ Andalusia”, and there as we came up 
we spotted a tanker. It was the expected Nordmark, a vessel 
of 10,000 B.R.T. She was stationed at this point as a supply 
ship for auxiliary cruisers and submarines, and she was 
armed with three 15 cm. guns, though, of course, outwardly 
not one of them was to be seen. Like ourselves she was 
camouflaged, but like ourselves her guns could be in action 
in an extraordinarily short space of time. The Wordmark was 
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painted grey and she was camouflaged as the U.S. ship 
Dixie, a name which was painted in large letters across her 
bridge. It occasioned us no surprise. 

There was another big ship with her which turned out to 
be the British refrigerator ship Duquesa, one of the prizes of 
the Admiral Scheer. The Duquesa was loaded with refrigerated 
foodstuffs; and auxiliary cruisers and submarines could take 
what they wanted from her, including the best Argentine 
meat and eggs. We also supplemented our stores from her 
inexhaustible riches, taking aboard a hundred quarters of 
chilled beef and 216,000 eggs. There wasn’t much else 
besides food—except a grand piano. It had been impossible 
to send the Duquesa back to Germany as a prize because she 
was.a coal burner and there was no coal available for the 
long journey. It was when I heard of this that I greatly 
regretted having sunk the Antonis with 5,000 tons of best 
South Wales coal in her holds; but it was too late for regrets 
and ultimately when her stores were exhausted the Duquesa 
was sent to the bottom of the Atlantic. 

The first thing we wanted to know from the Wordmark was 
whether she had any of the high-quality metal on board we 
needed for our bearings, but the answer was disappointing, 
so all we took from her was 1,388 tons of fuel oil. I went on 
board the Wordmark to pay her captain a visit. Captain Grau 
was very glad to see me and have a chat—he and his crew 
did not get many visitors. The auxiliary cruisers were all 
too busy to pay courtesy calls and he was too far south for 
submarines. In fact, he very rarely sighted a ship at all, and 
when he did it was invariably an American. Our Naval 
Warfare Department had obviously chosen an excellent spot 
for our secret Atlantic rendezvous. 

One thing there was in plenty in the neighbourhood, and 
that was sharks. Whilst we were pumping fuel oil into our 
tanks the men started angling for sharks and three of them 
were caught and hauled in—first of all because everybody 
was keen to take a closer look at the brutes, and secondly to 
take a grim satisfaction in killing them, for they were the 
deadly enemies of poor shipwrecked sailormen. ‘Those we 
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caught were cat-sharks up to ten feet in length. They were 
powerful brutes and impressive to look at, but they stank to 
high heaven. Even our sheep dog Senta, who at first rushed 
at the strange creatures growling fiercely, soon turned tail 
and slunk away; the smell was too terrible for her. After 
that she always kept her distance when sharks were pulled in. 

My seamen found the stink a bit overwhelming too, and 
it needed a stout heart and a good stomach to drive a marlin- 
spike through the brute’s mouth deep enough down to kill it, 
which was the usual method of despatch. But they did—for 
luck and superstition—nail a shark’s fin to the mast. This 
is an old sea custom and I had no objection to it, because 
right up there the thing didn’t stink so much and soon dried 
out altogether. 

Angling for sharks became a favourite sport, and no 
sooner did we stop, or was speed reduced, than out came the 
shark lines. Five knots made the sport possible. No 
one pulled his catch on board now, but merely cut off its 
head as it slithered and threshed against the ship’s side. The 
head was all the men were interested in; and the many rows - 
of teeth would be broken to extract the biggest and best. 
Then six teeth would be mounted on a strip of metal provided 
with a pin and this represented the shark badge. All the men 
on board the Nordmark wore it; a circumstance which had 
aroused the envy of my men. The morning after we left the 
Nordmark J was presented with such a badge and I wore it in 
my cap. With this gesture that particular form of the badge 
was Officially introduced and approved of. 

When we had taken our supplies on board and settled all 
the details I handed over my prisoners to the Nordmark. 
Before they left us I called the captains together, thanked 
them for the good behaviour of their men whilst they were 
on my ship and drank a friendly glass of beer with them, 
hoping that they would not look back with too much resent- 
ment on their involuntary stay as prisoners on board a 
German warship. 

170 prisoners were handed over to the Nordmark, including 
the two ladies; and I think it was something of a relief for 
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them, because they knew that they were now on board a 
ship that might scuttle herself if necessary, but would not go 
around looking for trouble, which was the essential task of 
an auxiliary cruiser such as mine. Small wonder therefore 
that the atmosphere at parting was relieved and cheerful. 
The only four prisoners who were depressed were our four 
Chinese laundrymen, who were no longer prisoners; and 
they seemed upset at parting from their companions, with 
whom they had served on board the Eurylochus. But their 
depression didn’t last long and once their friends had 
disappeared they became their old cheerful selves again. 
The prisoners were afterwards handed over to the Portland, a 
prize ship which was sent back to Europe with a German 
crew and arrived safely in Bordeaux on March 14th. 

After leaving the Wordmark I set an easterly course. I was 
to meet another auxiliary cruiser, the Pinguin, in fourteen 
days’ time, which left me plenty of margin, so I decided to 
cruise around between St. Helena and Capetown first. If 
the weather were favourable then part of my plan was to 
lay mines in Whale Bay. But the farther eastward we went 
the worse the weather became; which was not surprising 
because the coast of Africa to the north of Capetown often 
suffers from bad weather. The seas were too heavy for me to 
set out my M.T.B. with safety, so I abandoned the idea of 
laying the mines. We were on the look-out all the time for 
ships, of course, but we failed to sight any. 

We were having bearing trouble again and the repair men ~ 
were working day and night to get our engines in order. 
Their success was doubtful. In the best case the next trouble 
occurred in the other engine; in the worst case it occurred 
again in the same engine; and perhaps in precisely the same 
place. The whole thing was becoming burdensome, and the 
repair men had an unenviable job. I must ‘confess that in 
this period I developed a particular fondness and apprecia- 
tion of my engine-room personnel. They kept at it indomit- 
ably though they knew there was not much hope of obtaining 
any permanent improvement. But they were always cheerful, 
and they remained so to the end. One of the engine-room 
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artificers reckoned that throughout the cruise we had renewed 
135 bearings. 135 bearings in eleven months! That meant a 
repair every two or three days! And I’m sure he wasn’t far 
out. That’s just what it seemed like. 

On February 25th we made for a rendezvous at 26° S. by 
2° 30’ W., with the auxiliary cruiser Pinguin, as we had been 
ordered to do by the Naval Warfare Department. The 
Pinguin was already there when we arrived and my crew 
lined up on deck to give her three hearty cheers, which were 
enthusiastically returned by the crew of the Pinguin. Like 
the Kormoran, the Pinguin was also a steamer of the Hanseatic 
Line, and she was now under the command of Captain 
Ernst-Felix Kriider, who had already succeeded in sinking 
or capturing 135,000 B.R.T. of enemy shipping. Boats were 
lowered on either hand, and soon there was a lively traffic 
between the two ships. Parties went over to fetch this and 
that, or just to pay visits to their colleagues, chat about their 
experiences—or learn what there was to be learned about 
the job. 

The Pinguin also had no high-quality metal she could 
let us have, but one exchange we carried out was very 
favourable to both parties: we exchanged our old films with 
theirs. I had myself ferried over to Captain Kriider, because 
the chief reason for the rendezvous was that we should 
compare our experiences; and, in particular, that he should 
give me the benefit of his experience in the Indian Ocean. 
He was the first regular Navy captain I had met since putting 
out and we got on excellently together. He told me that at 
first the hunting in the Indian Ocean had been exhilarating, 
but then game had become much scarcer: because the depre- 
dations of our auxiliary cruisers had compelled the enemy 
wherever possible to re-route his ships along the shore. The 
only hopeful areas left were the Arabian Sea and the Bay 
of Bengal. He also advised me to try the Capetown-Fre- 
mantle route, on which he had been quite successful even 
fairly recently. 

I was very pleased with the great success of our auxiliary 
cruisers, of course, but I could see that it was going to make 
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things more difficult for me; and I regretted that I had not 
been sent out earlier when pickings were there for the asking. 
Of course, there was still valuable work to be done—my 
mere presence would compel the enemy to adopt new and 
more circuitous routes. Although that didn’t altogether 
compensate for the missing tonnage, it was a real success. 
A ship that has to travel a longer route cannot make so many 
voyages, which meant less shipping space for the enemy, 
and shipping space was precious. So it was with this con- 
solation in mind that I approached my job in the Indian 
Ocean. 

When I met him Captain Kriider was still full of his 
brilliant success against the whaler fleet in the Antarctic, 
from which he had just returned. He had captured three 
whale-factory ships and their complement of whalers; 
40,000 B.R.T. in all. And he had sent them all back to 
Germany with their valuable cargoes—and they all arrived 
safely in the mouth of the Gironde too! 

He showed me over his ship and I saw the hit she had 
received in Hatch No. 5 from a British freighter named the 
Benavon. In their excitement at going into action—probably 
for the first time—the British gun crew had perhaps forgotten 
to fuse their shells. .The shell had struck just above the Pin- 
guin’s mine compartment, and if it had exploded ... Noone 
had been injured, and the only sign left now was a buckle in 
the deck. But it was a warning to be careful—even with 
freighters. 

I informed Captain Kriider that because of my bearings 
trouble I should probably have to stay in the Atlantic for a 
while. I could hardly hope to get the better quality metal I 
needed before April, so that he would have the whole of the 
Indian Ocean to himself until May, and only after that 
should we be able to divide up the area at 80° east, according 
to the instructions of the Naval Warfare Department. He 
agreed to this; though, he told me, he intended to try his 
luck first to the north of the Seychelles; and he proposed 
that we should arrange a second meeting for June Ist at 
o° N. by 80° E. I gladly agreed. 
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Then the time came to part. The crews of both ships 
assembled on their respective decks and gave each other 
three hearty cheers and the two auxiliary cruisers then sailed 
off in different directions and soon lost each other to sight. 
As a matter of fact that was the last time we were to see the 
Pinguin. In May the British heavy cruiser H.M.S. Cornwall 
caught up with her and blew her out of the water. And that 
was a fate which, we were well aware, threatened us too. 
Whether it caught up with you or not was sheer luck. 

Sailing on a north-west course I now made for the Free- 
town bottle-neck once again, leaving St. Helena and 
Ascension Island to starboard. But as the days passed our 
engine-room troubles increased. On March 11th in the 
evening two separate sources of bearing trouble were re- 
ported, and the following evening two more. It began to 
seem likely that the whole trouble was due to a construc- 
tional defect in the first place. If that ultimately proved to 
be the case then there was nothing to be done about it. It 
justified my original observation to the Naval Warfare 
Department that a new ship with new-type engines which 

“had not been thoroughly tried out, and which had not even 
made her maiden voyage, should not have been chosen for 
fitting out as an auxiliary cruiser. 

Up to now our swimming-bath had been almost constantly 
in use, but now some of the men were suffering badly from 
sunburn, and running high temperatures, so a general 
warning went out that the bath should be used only in the 
mornings and evenings when the sun was not so hot; but the 
warning—which was not an order—was ignored, and in the 
end we had to let the water out altogether. Our Chief 
Boatswain was delighted, because the water which constantly 
slopped over from the bath spoiled his paintwork. The 
bath was hardly used again until we got into the Indian 
Ocean and the men got used to doing without it. 

On March 16th we arrived at an agreed rendezvous at 
a submarine supply point to the north-east of Sao Paulo. We 
were there in the morning, and shortly afterwards a sub- 
marine appeared. In all probability she was German, but 
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to make sure I asked her name with a blink lamp and gave 
mine. She turned out to be the U.r24 under the command of 
First Lieutenant Schulz. I had our motor-boat put out and 
brought Lieutenant Schulz on board. He wanted seven 
torpedoes and a supply of provisions, and we were able to 
satisfy him, for we had special submarine supplies on board. 

As his men had been on the high seas for some time, and 
had another month before them in the submarine area off 
Freetown, I invited them all to spend a half day on board 
my more roomy vessel; and Lieutenant Schulz gladly 
accepted the invitation. They arrived in two groups, each 
of which spent half a day on board. We were also invited 
to visit the submarine, and those of us who had never seen 
one at close quarters gladly accepted and went over to the 
submarine a score or so at a time; so that for a while there 
was quite a busy traffic between the two vessels. 

The submariners who came on board the Kormoran spent a 
good deal of their time under the showers and in shaving, 
because, owing to the shortage of water, shaving was 
abolished on board our submarines. Each man was rationed 
to a small basin of water a day, and as he had to use it for a 
good many purposes, not a great deal remained for washing. 
Most of their washing was done in sea water with special 
sea-water soap, but the result was not particularly grati- 
fying. Whilst they were with us water was practically ad lib. 
and they made the most of it. We also placed our two barbers 
completely at their disposal whilst they were there, and the 
two were kept very busy. 

When they had finally finished their ablutions they made 
a tour of the ship. The chief attractions were Tommy the 
monkey, Struppi the fox terrier, Senta the lovely sheep-dog 
bitch, and the pigs we had brought with us from Gotenhafen. 
After that they all sat down to a meal, and’each man was 
given a piece of liver almost big enough to hide his plate. 
It was excellent liver-taken over from the Duquesa, and it had 
-been intended for British plates. It went down all the better 
for that I think. Then after a pause for a quiet cigarette 
we showed them our best film. 
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Our swim-bath happened to be in operation, and some 
of them were very glad to take a dip. The day quickly 
passed in recreation, beer drinking and making friends with 
our fellows. Then the time came for them to return to their 
own narrow quarters, but at least for half-a-day they had 
been able to stretch their legs and get a breath of fresh air. 

In the meantime there was still important business to be 
settled. Those torpedoes had to be got over to the U. 124. My 
torpedo officer, Lieutenant Greter, quickly made all the 
necessary preparations. The torpedo hatch covers were 
removed, and our two big inflatable rubber dinghies 
launched. In Hatch No. 1, where our torpedoes were kept, 
the dockyard engineers had left a narrow opening amidship 
sufficient to pass a torpedo through. 

The Kormoran was so positioned now that her lee was to 
port, and with the fore derrick a torpedo was hoisted out 
of the hatch and lowered into one of the rubber dinghies. 
The sea was high, at Force 5, and it was a tribute to the close 
and effective co-operation between my torpedo officer and 
his men in the rubber dinghies that one torpedo after the 
other was deposited neatly on the mats stretched out to 
receive it; particularly as in that sea the dinghies were 
pitching and tossing, turning around and moving in all 
directions. 

The men in the dinghies did their best to keep them as 
motionless as possible by hanging on to the ropes, whilst 
Lieutenant Greter leaned over the side and supervised the 
lowering. More than once a torpedo had to be hauled up 
again, and the process re-started from the beginning, 
because it was absolutely essential that the torpedoes should 
lie safely and accurately. If they did not there was a danger 
that when the dinghies were being towed the torpedoes 
might tip and plunge nose downward into the depths to 
be lost for ever. In short, it was a really ticklish bit of 
seamanship, 

When the torpedoes were finally safely settled’ in the 
dinghies our motor-boat towed them over to the submarine,. 
which was surfaced in our lee to take advantage of what 
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protection from the wind and seas was available there. How- 
ever, a point we had to bear in mind throughout the opera- 
tion was that as we stood much farther out of the water and 
had a higher superstructure we drifted more than the sub- 
marine did, because she lay deeper in the water and was 
therefore much less subject to drift. In other words there was 
an ever-present danger that we should drift into her. That 
wouldn’t have bothered us much with our thick steel plates, 
but the submarine was a cockleshell by comparison. We 
solved the problem by positioning the submarine at right 
angles to us, in which position she could pull away to the 
stern and maintain a respectful distance. Our dinghies would 
manoeuvre alongside, the submarine would stop her engines, 
and then the transfer of the torpedoes would have to go very 
fast so that they were on board by the time the submarine 
had to draw back again. 

Incidentally, these inflatable rubber dinghies were ideal 
for the purpose. As their bows or stern rose to the sea they 
buffered the jolt to the torpedoes, and the actual journey 
over to the submarine took place almost without jolting, 
because the rubber dinghies seemed to adapt themselves to 
the sea. We also found them excellent for the transfer of 
provisions; and as supplementary lifeboats they were also 
extremely useful. Apart from these two big ones we had a 
couple of smaller ones on board, and they were just as 
popular; particularly when we discovered that in a rough 
‘sea they were just as good with paddles as a real lifeboat with 
oars. When not in use they were deflated and rolled up; 
and when we needed them again we just inflated them once 
more, and they were soon ready for use as soon as the wooden 
grating was put inside them. Their only disadvantage is 
that when they are used often there is always a certain 
amount of repair work to be done, and therefore the appro- 
priate kit must be carried. Despite being kept rolled up for 
months at a time in tropical heat—though, of course, out of 
the direct rays of the sun—they did not deteriorate, and in 
an emergency they carried their occupants for a week in 
heavy seas and brought them safely to land. 
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Lieutenant Schulz, the submarine commander, had com- 
plained to me of a leakage overhead in his inner hull. It 
was not serious, but it was a nuisance; and he wondered 
whether we could do anything about it for him. It was an 
overhead job and therefore particularly ticklish, but when I 
had got my crew together I had seen to it that I had first-class 
men in every department; and amongst them were good 
welders. It was up to them to show their mettle; so when the 
seven torpedoes had all been taken on board the U. 12g and 
stowed safely away below deck we took the submarine in 
tow. An electric cable was carried over so that my welders 
could get the necessary power, and then they started the job. 
Within a few hours it was done—to the great satisfaction of 
Lieutenant Schulz; and mine too. We also obliged them 
with an engine-room artificer to replace one of their men 
who had fallen sick. With that the U. 124 was ready for 
action again. She had already sunk 92,000 tons of enemy 
shipping, and I congratulated her commander and expressed 
the hope that with the seven torpedoes we had given him he 
would be able to bring the score to over 100,000 tons— 
which was the minimum total for an investiture with the 
Knight’s Cross. 

We now said good-bye to each other, and each wished the 
other the best of luck before going our separate ways to 
meet whatever fate held in store for us. But there was still 
just one thing we had agreed to do for each other: each was 
to control the other’s performance and make any helpful 
criticisms that might occur to him; and, in our case, 
Lieutenant Schulz had agreed to examine our camouflage very 
carefully. At the same time, each crew could see the other in 
action. Whenever we got the chance we always took advan- 
tage of the presence of some other German ship to listen to 
any helpful criticism its commander might have to make 
about our disguise. 

We travelled side by side for a while and from the deck 
of the submarine they carefully studied all the details of our 
appearance. Then suddenly the alarm sounded on board 
the submarine. In a few seconds every man-jack had 
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disappeared into the various hatches, which were made fast; 
the conning-tower cover was closed and the submarine sub- 
merged until only the conning-tower was awash, and very 
quickly only the periscope was visible. The whole business 
had taken less than a minute, and our men were greatly 
impressed by the speed and efficiency with which the sub- 
marine had submerged and disappeared from sight. All we 
could see was the periscope masthead and the narrow wake 
it left behind. A little later the U. 124 surfaced and her crew 
tumbled out on deck again. 

Now it was our turn. The alarm bells sounded on board: 
within a moment or two the deck was empty, and we looked 
like an innocent merchantman going about his lawful occa- 
sions. Then came the order to de-camouflage: the war flag 
ran up to the mast; the gun covers were withdrawn; Hatches 
2 and 4 dropped away to reveal the guns beneath them; 
our rails folded down to leave the deck completely free; the 
torpedo hatches opened; our searchlight, our gunnery tackle, 
our directional instruments and our anti-aircraft guns all 
rose by hydraulic power, and we were ready for action. The 
men on the deck of the submarine burst into cheering. Then 
we resumed our camouflage and amidst a good deal of 
cheerful shouting and waving we parted. 

For us it was not the real departure, because the next day 
we had a rendezvous at the same spot with the pocket- 
battleship Admiral Scheer. We therefore now corrected our 
position, because during our meeting with the U. 124 and 
the various processes involved we had drifted quite a distance 
away from the rendezvous point. During that night we lay 
in one spot with stopped engines, and the following morning 
we started up and made slowly towards our meeting point. 

At 08.00 hours on March 17th a submarine was sighted. 
By the look of her it was the U. 724, but there was a haze over 
the surface of the water and the horizon was not very clearly 
distinguishable; we therefore couldn’t be certain. It was 
just possible that the stranger was an enemy submarine, and 
in that case I did not want to attract disagreeable attention 
by hailing him. I therefore took no action except to order 
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action stations. After a while the submarine began to morse, 
addressing us as “‘Ship 41”. That seemed all right, but I 
still felt the need for caution, so I acknowledged the message 
without giving my own name. The submarine informed me 
that she had been ordered here to meet the Admiral Scheer. 
With this all my doubts were laid at rest. The submarine was 
one of ours, and I cancelled the alarm. 

Shortly after this a plume of smoke became visible in the 
east, and from its light colour I judged it to be from an oil- 
burning ship. Then the typical battle masts became visible, 
followed by a funnel. We could already see that the ship 
belonged to the “‘Deutschland” class, and that she must 
therefore be the Scheer. From her lower position in the water 
the submarine probably could not recognize the approaching 
warship, so for safety’s sake she dived, reappearing only 
some little while afterwards. 

I now paraded my crew on deck to welcome the Admiral 
Scheer, and when she came up we could see her crew lined 
up to greet us, wearing white shorts, blue shirts and white 
hats. My own men were wearing white uniforms with blue 
hats. ‘The meeting of the two ships in wartime in the middle 
of the Atlantic was an impressive sight. The Admiral Scheer 
looked magnificent in her light-grey paint in the rays of the 
sun, and from what her commander said to me afterwards 
my ship did not disgrace her. 

I had a boat lowered and went over at once to the warship 
taking my Chief with me to give him a chance of talking 
our difficulties over with his colleagues on board the Scheer. 
Although the Scheer was a motor-ship she was unable to help 
us as she had no supplies of metal such as we needed. On 
board we were received at first by her Number One, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Gruber, an old comrade of mine; and 
shortly afterwards her commander, Captain Krancke, wel- 
comed us. I happened to know him very well too, for he 
had been my old torpedo instructor. 

The first thing I did on board the Scheer was to spend an 
hour in the cabin of my old comrade Lieutenant-Commander 
Gruber—there was so much to talk about, for we hadn’t seen 
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each other for years. After that we went with the comman- 
der of the submarine to Captain Krancke’s cabin, where we 
were invited to lunch. At lunch Captain Krancke told us 
about his cruise across the Atlantic, round the Cape, between 
Africa and Madagascar up to the Seychelles, and then finally 
to this meeting point. It was a highly interesting story. At 
that time the Admiral Scheer had sunk or captured 156,000 
B.R.T. of enemy shipping. 

For a ship of the size and fighting power of the Scheer it 
was quite possible to penetrate between the African coast 
and Madagascar, but as an auxiliary cruiser we did not dare 
any such thing. Apart from this, the experiences of the 
Scheer in the Indian Ocean were very useful to me, though 
the story confirmed what I already had only too good reason 
to suspect: namely, that the vast area of the Indian Ocean 
was not going to provide much game for me because after 
the preliminary successes of our auxiliary cruisers the enemy 
had re-routed his shipping lines nearer to the coast and as 
far as possible within reach of his naval bases. In the circum- 
stances the only likely areas were the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea; but, naturally, the enemy would realize this 
too and his naval forces would therefore be all the more on 
the alert. Because of this unpromising outlook in the Indian 
Ocean it was all the more important that as far as possible 
we should add to our successes here in the Atlantic. 

We transferred our radar apparatus, which was quite 
useless; and also a sick man and our letters; for this was a 
chance of getting post home. Then we said good-bye and 
parted, once again with the respective crews lined up on 
their decks and cheering. We sailed off on a northern course 
with four weeks in front of us in which to bag whatever game 
we could find. As at that time we were rather far into the 
U.S. safety zone I turned northwards at first as this was the 
shortest way out of the zone. I quite reckoned that I should 
spot ships, because this was the Capetown-Amcrica route, 
but I expected all of them to be flying the American flag. 
On the other hand, there was a possibility of coming across 
another Antonis, so I hoped for the best. 
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But that route produced no results so once again I made 
my way across the tip of the neutral zone, which extends far 
to the east at this point. On the morning of March 2and I 
was waiting for the position report in order to prick the 
chart; because according to my calculations we should have 
been out of the neutral zone by now, and I intended to sail 
another ten miles or so on my course to see if I could spot 
anything useful across the Freetown South-America route. 
At 08.00 hours we should have emerged from the neutral 
zone, and my positional calculation, when it came, showed 
my estimate to be correct. We therefore continued our 
course for a while in order to get well away from the neutral 
zone. An hour later at 09.00 hours I proposed to turn on to 
a southward course; but at about 08.15 a ship appeared out 
of the haze to port sailing a course which was bringing her 
towards us. 


CHAPTER X 
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without changing our speed; there was no need to do 

either because the stranger—a tanker, as we could see 
from the two masts placed ahead of the funnel—was coming 
towards us of her own accord. But so far, owing to a stretch 
of haze across her hull, it was not possible to tell whether 
she was a neutral or an enemy vessel. After about a quarter 
of an hour she emerged from the mist, and then we could see 
the tell-tale anti-submarine gun in her stern. There was still 
no flag to be seen, but the gun was enough—she was an 
enemy. 

We asked her name, and the reply came at once. She was 
the British tanker Agnita on the way from Freetown to 
Carapito in Venezuela. Her captain obviously assumed that 
we were British too, but he was soon taught different. I 
immediately ordered de-camouflage, the war flag run up; at 
the same time we morsed the order ‘‘Heave to! No wire- 
less!”” From being very confident the Agnita now became 
the very opposite: instead of obeying my orders she turned 
away from us as hard as possible, belching smoke from her 
funnel and churning up the water furiously, whilst at the 
same time her wireless started chattering. 

This was too much, so as soon as she turned away I gave 
the order to open fire, and as soon as her wireless sounded, my 
wireless men began to jam her messages. One or two salvos 
were enough to persuade the captain of the Agnita that 
further resistance was useless. He hove to, stopped using his 
wireless and started to lower his boats. His attempt to escape 
had cost him a shell or two in his engine-room. 

The usual search party went on board, and before long 
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our signalman was sending back the details. The captured 
ship was the British tanker Agnita of 3,561 B.R.T. belonging 
to the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company. Her home port 
was Freetown, and she had put out to fetch oil. She was 
armed with one four-inch gun and a couple of anti-aircraft 
guns. As the tanker was a small one and now had damaged 
engines I decided to sink her. The crew, which consisted of 
thirteen Britishers and twenty-five Chinese seamen, came 
over to us in two boats, and we took them on board. In the 
meantime charges had been placed in the already damaged 
engine-room, and after the usual ten minutes—by which 
time the boarding party was well away—the explosion took 
place. But when the smoke had drifted away the tanker was 
still floating, obviously on her empty oil tanks, though she 
was dipping a little at the stern. This tanker had special oil 
tanks for the transport of high-octane fuel, and they were 
topped by rounded cupola-like domes. My gunners were 
now ordered to shoot away these domes in order to allow the 
air in the tanks to escape. But it seemed to make very little 
difference; and a number of shots amidships had no greater 
success. Once again I had to use a torpedo. If I had left the 
tanker floating she might have been towed in to port and 
repaired; and it was this consideration which made me 
sacrifice one more of my precious torpedoes. The torpedo hit 
the Agnita amidships, and she began to sink again, but still 
only very slowly. Even when the water rose above her stern 
and poured into the holes made by the shelling the process 
was not much quicker. She was going down only by inches. 
But then, as the internal pressure of air became too great the 
bulwarks burst open; she reared up by the bows and then 
slid backwards stern first below the surface. 

We had all watched the gallant little tanker’s struggle, 
and we still stared for a while at the spot where she had 
finally gone under. The water was boiling and foaming at 
the spot and there was a certain amount of wreckage; that 
was all there was to show that a ship had been there a little 
while before. ‘The sinking took place at 3° 20’ N. by 23° 48* 
W. After that we turned away on a southerly course. One 
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important thing the search party had found on board the 
Agnita, and that was a chart of Freetown harbour and the 
neighbourhood showing the minefields and the way through 
them. Copies of this valuable chart were made, and we gave 
one to every captain whose submarine we subsequently 
provisioned. 

On the way I thought over the situation. It seemed to me 
that the British authority in charge of laying down the routes 
to be followed by British ships would find it tiresome to keep 
changing them without obvious reason, and that they were 
likely to do so only with some definite cause; such as an attack 
on a ship or the known presence of a German auxiliary 
cruiser in the neighbourhood. How did the situation look 
from this point of view? There was, after all, no particular 
reason for them to suppose that the Kormoran was in the 
neighbourhood, because nothing more had been heard 
of us for weeks since we had sunk the Afnc Star and the 
Eurylochus. 

I now called my wireless officer and asked — whether 
he thought that we had successfully jammed the calls of the 
Agniia for help. He replied that he was fairly confident that 
we had, particularly as no land station had come in to ack- 
nowledge receipt; as would certainly have been the case if 
the calls had been picked up. It was therefore reasonable to 
assume either that the calls had not been picked up, or that 
if they had they had been regarded as another of the many, 
many reports about German auxiliary cruisers which subse- 
quently turned out to be false. I therefore decided to set a 
course which would bring me back to approximately the 
same place on the third day; so I sailed a day and a half 
southwards, then turned and sailed a day and a half north- 
wards. It didn’t really matter to me what search course I 
followed: one was as good as the other. 

I was well aware, of course, that what I was doing was 
against my usual principles. Theoretically I ought to be 
making my way from the spot where I had sunk the Agnita 
in case they sent a cruiser looking for me. Fundamentally 
my attitude was wrong, for the British naval authorities might 
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well set one of the two cruisers which were permanently 
‘stationed in the Freetown-Bahia narrows on my trail. But 
it seemed to me that it might be a good idea to do the wrong 
thing occasionally—precisely this might deceive the enemy. 
The only thing was not to make a habit of it. 
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had been the previous day, and I was on the bridge 

hopefully waiting for something to turn up. By 08.00 
hours nothing had turned up, and visibility was more or less as 
it had been three days previously when the Agnita had come up 
to us out of the morning mist. We were sailing a northerly 
course about three miles to the east of the U.S. safety zone. 
Then at 08.15 hours we spotted a light-grey ship’s hull for a 
moment or two on the starboard side. We did our best to 
make out what sort of a ship she was, but the mist was too 
thick. The alarm sounded and within a few minutes the 
guns were manned and reported ready for action. Now and 
again we caught sight of her and we could see her bow wave. 
She was gradually coming nearer to us. But was she a 
merchantman or a cruiser? The light-grey colour certainly 
meant that she might be a warship. But if she turned out to 
be a merchantman would she be an enemy or a neutral? 

We kept our glasses on the stranger as well as we could 
and my gunnery officer focussed his direction finder on her; 
but even with his stronger lenses he could distinguish nothing 
definite. Then for a moment or two the sun shone through 
the mist on to the stern of the stranger. It was for a very short 
while only, but it was enough to tell us that she was a tanker, 
and an enemy tanker at that, for we had clearly seen the 
anti-submarine gun mounted in her stern. 

But she was again wreathed in mist, which was if anything 
thicker than ever. I ordered de-camouflage so as to lose no 
time when we finally came in sight of her and I increased 
our speed to fifteen knots. The stranger had not spotted us 
apparently, because her course and speed remained the 
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same. We were coming close now and then at last the mist 
parted and there she was. I at once ordered “Heave to! 
No wireless!” and at the same time a shot reverberated 
across her bows. She turned away sharply, emitted great 
clouds of smoke as she increased speed, and she began to use 
her wireless. 

But although from time to time the mist almost concealed 
her again we were not to be shaken off. I increased speed 
to seventeen knots and we came so close now that she 
remained in our glasses all the time. And to crown her mis- 
fortune the mist now cleared away altogether and there she 
was in brilliant sunshine. I gave the order to fire, but at the 
same time asked my gunnery officer not to damage her too 
much—there would always be time for harder blows if they 
proved necessary. The tanker was a big ship, perhaps even 
bigger than the Afric Star, and if possible I wanted to send 
her home as a prize. My gunners had the range, and her 
captain could see that, and knew that further resistance would 
be useless and could only end badly. He therefore stopped 
his ship, ceased using his wireless and began lowering his boats. 

My boarding party set off with instructions to retain the 
crew on board until we had decided whether the ship was 
suitable as a prize or not. Before long the details were 
coming back to us in morse. The tanker was the Canadolite 
of 11,309 B.R.T. belonging to the Canadian shipping con- 
cern Rahloes. She was apparently not quite so big as I had 
thought, not quite so big as the Afric Star, for example, but 
a very fine capture. It appeared that she had been built at 
the Germania Yard in Kiel as one of the reparations ships, 
so she was, so to speak, a sister ship of the Kormoran. As 
she was undamaged I decided to send her back to Germany. 

A prize commando was now ordered to get ready, and 
Lieutenant von Bloh was placed in charge of it. He was not, 
as a Lieutenant, the senior of my prize officers, but unfor- 
tunately he had developed sciatica on board, and I thought 
it best to get him home as quickly as possible so that he could 
have proper treatment and get fit again, and this was an 
excellent opportunity. The prize commando consisted of 
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sixteen men in all, which was rather on the high side; but 
amongst them were quite a number of men who, whilst not 
actually being unfit for duty, were by no means absolutely 
fit. The constant changes of temperature as we moved from 
the tropics into colder regions and back again had affected 
them adversely. 

I drew up a course for Lieutenant von Bloh to sail. It 
was the safest I could think of and it avoided the usual 
submarine operational areas and the usual shipping routes. 
I then gave him his final instructions, discussed his task with 
him, told him what officers and men of the Canadolite were to 
be sent to me on board, wished him a successful cruise to Bor- 
deaux and dismissed him with a warm hand-shake. But just 
as he was about to go over the side a report came from the 
Canadolite that there was only sufficient oil-fuel on board to 
take her as far as Carapito. She would need more if she 
were to reach Bordeaux. I then instructed Lieutenant von 
Bloh to look into the matter himself when he took over his 
prize ship; if he thought there really wasn’t enough oil fuel 
to get him to Bordeaux then he was to sail to our secret 
rendezvous ‘‘Andalusia” and get a supplementary supply 
from the Nordmark. 

Lieutenant von Bloh now went off with his men, the prize 
commando took over the Canadolite, and the ordinary board- 
ing party returned to the Kormoran, bringing with them the 
captain, the chief engineer, the wireless officer and the petty 
officer gunner as J had instructed. The captured tanker then 
made off in a westerly direction whilst we turned away 
eastward. 

When we went through the papers of the men we had 
taken on board we discovered that the Chief Engineer of the 
Canadolite was a Saxon by birth, having emigrated to Canada 
between the two world wars. He was obviously very ill at 
ease to find himself in the hands of his erstwhile fellow 
countrymen and he obviously expected that we should treat 
him badly. But in fact his papers also showed that he had 
taken Canadian nationality, and this was good enough for 
us, so we treated him exactly as we did the others. 
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The boarding commando had also brought back a long- 
tailed monkey from the Canadolite, thinking that he would 
be a companion for our monkey. The new arrival was a very 
engaging little fellow, friendly and spotlessly clean, which 
was more than you could say for Tommy, who was a dirty 
little wretch. The newcomer was also fixed up with a hutch 
on deck, on the opposite side of the engine-room fanlight, 
on the starboard side; and there he was attached with a long 
line, so that the two monkeys could play together when they 
felt inclined. Fortunately they got on very well together, 
searched each other lovingly for fleas, examined each other’s 
teeth, and slept together in a loving embrace at night. 

I sailed eastward for a few hours on the prowl, and 
towards evening turned south again. I began to think a 
good deal about the whereabouts of our prize. Had von 
Bloh taken her to the Nordmarkto get more oil, or had a 
closer examination revealed that there was enough after all? 
And if she had gone to find the Wordmark had she succeeded, 
or was she hanging around idly? Gradually the time for 
my submarine rendezvous came close so the next day I 
turned westward. 

When we reached our rendezvous point the weather was 
poorish and visibility not too good. We met the Nordmark 
and I immediately asked about the Canadolite, but the 
Nordmark had seen nothing of her so I assumed that von 
Bloh had discovered that he had enough fuel oil after all, 
and had made his way straight back. We had to wait around 
for a day as the appointment with the submarines was fixed 
for the next day, so we hove to during the night and checked 
our positional calculations. 

The next day the two expected submarines turned up 
promptly. They were the U. 105 and the U. 106. I inquired 
at once about our bearings metal, and the commander of 
the U. 105 had it. The U. 105 now came alongside and the 
other went alongside the Nordmark. ‘The commander of the 
U. 105, First Lieutenant Scheve, came on board to report 
the arrival of our consignment of metal and to bring me the 
greetings of the Naval Warfare Department. The arrival of 
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the metal was good news, but when we came to examine it 
we found that the quantity was very small. But at least it 
was enough to get on with, so after a detailed discussion 
with my Chief I decided to continue the cruise. It seemed 
fairly obvious to me from the small quantity of metal they 
had sent us that the Naval Warfare Department didn’t 
realize just how serious our difficulties were; which was 
perhaps just as well because if they had they might, 
though certainly reluctantly, have recalled us for a further 
stay in dock. As it was the initiative was mine, so I decided 
to chance it. 

The transfer of supplies went smoothly. U. 105 had 
fired thirteen torpedoes, and her stock was now replenished 
from our store. Once again, whilst the transfer operations 
were proceeding I invited the whole submarine crew to 
come on board in two groups, and this was accepted with 
gratitude. 

Everything went as it had done previously with the U. 124, 
though with the thirteenth torpedo we had a bit of bad 
luck. The three-legged derrick erected on the deck of the 
submarine to hoist the torpedoes on board out of our rubber 
dinghies collapsed at the critical moment and a torpedo 
dropped back half on the submarine deck and half back 
into the dinghy. It was a difficult situation because there 
was no hoisting tackle available, and the torpedo weighed 
quite a bit. However, my men succeeded in settling the 
torpedo down into its bed again and bringing it back to us 
where it was hoisted on board and the damage to its fins, 
where it had struck the deck, repaired. In the meantime 
the submarine’s derrick was repaired too, and in the end 
the torpedo was got safely below to join the others. 

By the following afternoon the transfer of supplies was 
safely ended and I asked U. 105 to report back that the 
job had been done satisfactorily; then we parted—after 
having, as usual, showed each other our paces for their 
criticism. 

We had a certain amount of time to spare, because I 
had a rendezvous with the tanker Rudolf Albrecht in a few 
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days’ time. This tanker had put out from a Spanish port to 
make her way back to Germany, and we were to meet her 
on her way in case we needed anything. I therefore now 
made way at low speed north-westward to our meeting 
point. The Rudolf Albrecht was there on time; and, of course, 
the first thing I asked was whether she had any of the metal 
we required on board, but the answer was, as I had feared, 
disappointing. She had 2,000 tons of fuel oil, but I didn’t 
need any of that, since we had just come from the Nordmark 
and had replenished our supplies. However, the tanker 
was able to offer us fresh fruit and vegetables, and that 
was very acceptable indeed. Looking up my war-time 
diary I find that I made the following entry at the time: 

“Captain Engellandt of the Rudolf Albrecht and his crew 
gave us everything they could, and showed a willingness to 
help which obviously came from the depths of the heart. 
We were given illustrated magazines’ (one of the most 
sought after items on board the Kormoran), some good 
English cigarettes, as well as some shoddy stuff from 
Teneriffe, a live pig and a white Teneriffe pup. And we 
had to force them to accept all we could give them in return: 
a few crates of German beer—though they hadn’t had any 
for two years. I was therefore very glad that I was in a 
position to help them out a bit in the matter of equipment, 
and I handed over a lifeboat from the Afric Star, a chrono- 
meter and a sextant.” 

Then the Rudolf Albrecht went on her way and we turned 
away on ours with cheering and good wishes, taking the 
Teneriffe pup and the live pig with us. 
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going like a moth to the light—in our case towards 

the area where I thought our chances of success 
would be greatest. This meant the area where the submarine 
zone off Freetown ended at the beginning of the U.S. 
safety belt off the ports of the South American coast. When 
we arrived there we cruised up and down on a north-south 
course without at first sighting any quarry. 

On April 9th just when it was growing light the Officer 
of the Watch reported a smudge of smoke on the horizon 
at some distance from us. We happened to be sailing on 
a southerly course at the time, and I increased our speed 
to eight knots to come closer to the smoke, but without 
changing course. The smoke steadily became more clearly 
visible, and then a funnel emerged over the horizon. As 
far as I could see there was only one, of a particularly 
squat kind with a broad silhouette. As we came closer we 
could see that I had been right. The stranger was putting 
up a tremendous amount of smoke. At first I thought it 
must be the usual increased production of smoke at the 
changing of shifts when the stokers give the boiler fires an 
extra rake or two in order to hand over the fires in good 
heart to the next shift. But when after about an hour the 
smoke did not diminish I concluded that it must be because 
the ship was going at full speed—or that the quality of the 
coal she was using was very poor. 

According to our calculations she was moving at about 
twelve knots asrtrows, which wasn’t a very high speed; and 
she should not have needed to produce smoke on that scale 
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to keep it up, so it seemed quite certain that the trouble lay 
with the poor-quality coal she was burning. And this meant 
that the stranger was certainly not an auxiliary cruiser, 
which—in the unlikely event of her being coal-burning 
—would have only the finest-quality coal in her bunkers. 
So far, of course, we did not know her nationality. 

I now reduced our own speed to five knots aa~-heer in 
order to let the stranger come closer. As her hull gradually 
appeared we could see that she was a vessel of about our 
own size; but apart from this it was difficult to make out 
much, because she was stem-on to us. At the same time it 
struck me that five knots arr-hewr was very slow for a ship 
of our type and would be likely to arouse suspicion, so I 
increased our speed to eight knots a#-—kews again. In this 
way the stranger would gradually catch up with us, and I 
should be in a position to study him at my leisure and find 
out his nationality. If he turned out to be an American 
then he could go on his way unmolested, and—it was to be 
hoped—without any suspicion of us. Having regard to the 
indifference with which he was coming after us he was in all 
probability an American; for, of course, he must have 
spotted us ahead of him. But if it happened to be an enemy 
ship after all she was not likely to pass too close to us. But 
one way or the other, I had plenty of time to consider my 
course of action. 

There was a good deal of discussion on our bridge as to 
the possible identity of the stranger. Most of us thought 
he would probably turn out to be American, but there was a 
suggestion that he might be a British auxiliary cruiser. I 
did not favour this idea myself, and I pointed out that the 
British invariably chose fast passenger ships for re-fitting 
as auxiliary cruisers, particularly as in their case there was 
no need for concealment, and this fellow was clearly a 
merchantman—not to mention the question of the poor- 
quality coal he was burning. However, one way or the 
other, there was a certain amount of suspense and excitement 
on our bridge. 

Our gun crews had been at action stations since we had 
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spotted the stranger, because—despite my own opinions— 
it was just on the cards that the stranger might reveal him- 
self as an auxiliary cruiser after all, and let us have a salvo. 
But before we knew just where we were it could take hours 
at this rate, and in the meantime the men had to stay where 
they were. However, that was their job and they were 
accustomed to taking the rough with the smooth. For my 
prisoners cooped up down below it was different. I had, 
of course, been unable to let them out on deck that morning 
because of the approach of the stranger, and in the growing 
heat below decks it was getting more and more uncomfort- 
able. 

They had heard the alarm bells ring, of course, and they 
knew therefore that something was up and that our men 
were at action stations, but they had no idea what the cause 
of the alarm was. There was, of course, always the possibility 
that we were being chased by a British cruiser, though in 
this case they would have noticed that our speed was 
insufficient. This must have been some consolation to them, 
because, although they would have welcomed our destruc- 
tion, their enthusiasm for that desirable consummation was 
diminished by their own presence on board. When I 
spared a thought for them I mercifully determined to make 
up for their lost fresh air at some more convenient time. 

In the meantime there had been no change at all in the 
situation. The stranger was still steaming the same course 
at the same speed with the same billowing cloud of black 
smoke trailing away behind him. According to our calcula- 
tions, if he maintained his present speed and/course he 
would overtake us at a distance of about five thousand yards 
or so to port. As we could still make out nothing to supple- 
ment our knowledge the only thing to do was to wait. To 
encourage him to be trustful I decided to pay no attention 
to him at all, and for this reason I did not hail him to 
discover his name and destination. 

Time dragged by and I am sure that more than one of 
my men began to wonder what I was waiting for. Why 
didn’t I just find out who he was and then go for him at once 
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if he proved to be an enemy? I would have done precisely 
that if I had been quite certain that the approaching vessel 
was not an American, but as I couldn’t discover without 
asking and making myself conspicuous on that account, 
I preferred to wait and let the thing work itself out. We 
therefore sailed on our course at the same speed of eight 
knots ermhewers and the stranger very gradually overtook us. 

But then at last he was near enough, and almost at the 
same time it was possible to distinguish both his nationality 
and the anti-submarine gun in his stern. It was a British 
vessel. I was in no hurry now, an hour or two was of no 
importance, so for a while we continued to sail parallel 
courses. The stranger had obviously seen no cause to be 
suspicious of us and he didn’t even bother to ask who we 
were. When I had him in the most favourable position, 
right opposite us and about 5,000 yards away I ordered 
de-camouflage, and as the war flag went up I sent him the 
usual peremptory morse message: “‘Heave to! No wireless!” 

His first reaction was to swing the wheel hard over and 
try to get away. And almost immediately a report came from 
my wireless cabin that he was sending out calls for help 
and giving his position. I now ordered my gunners to 
open fire, and at the same time we turned after the enemy and 
increased our speed to full. Through my glasses I could see 
his gun crew hurrying to man their anti-submarine gun. 
After a running fight lasting about ten minutes, during which 
we were overhauling him hand over fist, he stopped his 
engines and ceased using his wireless, whereupon I gave 
the order to cease fire, and came within two thousand 
yards of the crippled enemy to send the usual search party 
on board. 

From our signalman once they had boarded I learned that 
she was the British steamer Craftsman of 8,022 B.R.T., bound 
from Rosyth to Cape Town with a large anti-submarine 
net intended for use at the entrance to Cape Town harbour, 
As she had obviously been badly damaged by our fire I 
decided to take the survivors on board and sink her. Five 
men had been killed and amongst the 46 prisoners I took 
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on board were a number of wounded men. They now 
pulled over to us in two boats. In the first was the captain 
and his chief. The Master of the Craftsman, a man of about 
sixty, was in a pretty bad way. During the firing he had 
been behind a sand-bag emplacement—a very doubtful form 
of protection from artillery fire—and a shell had blown it to 
pieces and peppered his whole body with particles of sand 
which it was impossible to remove. Unfortunately he had 
also received the sand full in the face, with the result that 
he had lost his sight. His Chief was wounded in both legs, 
but his condition wasn’t too bad, and our doctors managed 
to put him on his feet again. The other wounded men 
were none of them seriously hurt. 

Our motor-boat chugged away from the Craftsman, and 
after the appropriate interval the explosive charges went 
up. The Craftsman then settled down about three feet or 
so, but after that she rode happily on the floats attached 
to the anti-submarine net in her hold. I had to use a torpedo 
on her and then the stern compartments were blown open 
and the floats of the net appeared on the surface. There were 
literally hundreds of them, each about the size of a mine, 
though some of them were longer in form, and about four 
times as large as the others. Some of these floats were sighted 
off the coast for weeks afterwards and gave rise to reports 
that the Germans had mined the waters off the coast of 
neutral Brazil between Natal and Rio de Janeiro, with the 
result that official warnings were issued to all shipping. As 
no ship fell a victim to mines in that particular area I 
can only assume that the mines which were allegedly sighted 
were actually the floats of the anti-submarine net carried 
by the Craftsman. The general direction of the current 
along this part of the coast supports my belief. 

After the explosion of the torpedo the Craftsman sank fairly 
quickly and the internal pressure broke open the bulwarks 
of the forward compartments, and further floats appeared on 
the surface. Shortly afterwards she disappeared under the 
surface at 0° 32’ N. by 23° 37’ W. 

When she had finally gone I set our course eastward 
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and sailed away from the area at fifteen knots an hour 
until evening. Then I went on a sweep course again. In 
the meantime the prisoners had been able to take their 
delayed exercise on deck. 

After ordering full speed ahead that morning in order to 
chase the Craftsman I had noticed that we had developed a 
good deal of smoke; and now it seemed to me that there was 
still too much, so I called my Chief to the bridge. He re- 
ported that there was nothing wrong in his department, 
and in considering all the possible reasons we came to the 
conclusion that when all four engines were working at full 
power and the funnel was correspondingly under pressure 
the oil remains in it were swept away and rose into the air 
as smoke. We therefore decided that every day we would 
sail for about an hour at full speed in order to get rid of 
those oil remnants and sweep the funnel clean. It seemed 
to me that the best time for this was the hour before nightfall 
when we were sailing westwards into the sinking sun. 
Behind us then was the east with the night creeping up, and 
ahead of us was the still light horizon where the sun was 
sinking. From there on we performed this manceuvre 
throughout the cruise, and in consequence the smoke 
generation was greatly reduced. The extra consumption 
of oil involved was well worth it, I decided. 
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E cruised around searching for quarry for three 
\ V days without coming across a ship of any kind, 
and on April 12th we turned westward towards 
the U.S. safety zone again, but rather farther south than 
the point at which we had sighted the Craftsman. In the 
morning at about 06.00 a smudge of smoke was reported 
on the port bow. I changed course southwards at once and 
hoped that my manceuvre had gone unnoticed. At the 
same time I increased speed to twelve knots armour. The 
ship we had sighted now came slowly over the horizon and 
we saw that she was a freighter with a deck load of timber. 
As she was travelling a south-easterly course I could stay 
at twelve knots for the moment and try to make out her 
nationality, though the high deck load made this difficult. 
Finally when I could make out nothing to suggest that it 
was a U.S. ship I got in touch and asked her name. It was 
some time before she took the trouble to answer, but finally 
she told me that she was the Greek steamer Nicolas de L. 
As soon as I received this information I gave her the 
usual morsed order: ‘“‘Heave to! No wireless!’’, and when 
she did not obey I underlined my message with a few 
salvoes. This brought her to a halt and I could see men 
lowering away the boats. When the crew had clambered 
into their boats they lifted their oars, apparently as a sign 
of surrender. My boarding party reported back that the 
Nicolas de L. was carrying a cargo of Oregon pine, which 
was very good timber, from Vancouver through the Panama 
Canal to Durban. 
She was a new ship, of 5,486 B.R.T., having been launched 
in 1919. Unfortunately our firing had considerably damaged 
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her bridge structure and her helm control, so reluctantly 
I decided to send a fine ship to the bottom. The crew, 
consisting of 38 officers and men of various nationalities, 
came alongside in two boats. The explosives charge, which 
had been fixed in the engine-room, went up, and the Nicolas 
de L. began to sink, but only slowly, and on an even keel. 
I tried to expedite the process by opening fire with my 2 cm. 
anti-aircraft guns to set the deck load on fire. Then I 
tried the 3.7cm. guns; but the Oregon pine refused to 
ignite. Finally I let the Nicolas de L. have four shells from 
my 15cm. guns in the water line, but still without much 
effect. She continued to sink, but only very slowly; though 
by this time she was heeling over a little. We reckoned that 
the sinking process would go faster when the water came 
over her deck and poured into the engine-room, but nothing 
of the sort happened. The engine-room had already filled 
with water from below when the explosion burst her under- 
water plates. The Nicolas de L. was obviously staying afloat 
on her cargo of timber, and my firing had not succeeded in 
breaking it up to any extent. 

My 15 cm. ammunition was too precious to allow me to 
waste any more on her, and an even more expensive torpedo 
was out of the question, because I had only a limited number, 
so for the first time I determined to leave a damaged ship 
to her fate, though it looked as though she might float till 
the next day. In that time an enemy ship might come 
across her, but I did not think it would be possible to tow 
her to safety. I therefore made up my mind to leave her, 
and as we turned away we observed a great part of her aft 
deck load begin to slide away over her port side and float 
away in individual planks. 

My particular reason for wanting to leave the neigh- 
bourhood even before the Nicolas de L. had gone down was 
that my Wireless Officer had reported that we had not 
succeeded in jamming her calls for assistance, and that they 
had been picked up and acknowledged by several ships, 
who had asked for a repeat. We could therefore not be 
certain that her calls for assistance had not been understood. 
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And one thing was particularly disagreeable: probably in 
the excitement the W/T man, instead of giving her position 
as 02° S by 20°, had given exactly the latitude on which the 
Nordmark and the Duquesa were lying, and at the same time 
the longitude was almost correct, for the Wordmark was lying 
almost directly to the south of us. The only consolation we 
had was that no land station had joined in, and that daily, 
almost hourly, QQO signals were being sent out by one 
ship or another as soon as she spotted another ship in her 
neighbourhood and doubted her intentions. Most of these 
QQO signals were subsequently cancelled. It was therefore 
not very likely that any other ship would change course to 
go to the position the Nicolas de L. had wirelessed. 

We now made our way off on a southerly course, and 
for a long time we could still see the Nicolas de L. with her 
deck load, and after a while only her funnel and masts. 
My estimate turned out to be correct, for after we lost sight 
of her nothing further was heard of her in any enemy or 
neutral wireless message or report; and even now after the 
war nothing has become known about her fate. No doubt 
she sank ultimately without any witnesses. In any case, we 
had her name added to our list of successes on the ward- 
room wall. With her we had captured or sunk eight ships 
with a total of 56,719 B.R.T., which was pretty good going. 

The next day was Easter Sunday, and it brought us a 
welcome message to the effect that Lieutenant von Bloh 
had brought our prize ship the Canadolite safely into the 
Gironde. So that particular task had been efficiently per- 
formed as all the others had in the Atlantic and it was now 
time for us to turn our attention to the Indian Ocean. In 
the meantime I was given a highly personal satisfaction: on 
April roth a wireless message informed me that I had been 
promoted to the rank of Commander. : 

We sailed on a southerly course on our routine sweeps, 
leaving Ascension Island well to port and making our way 
once again to a rendezvous with the Nordmark and with 
another auxiliary cruiser, the Atlantis, and two German ships 
which had broken the blockade and run out from La Plata. 
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On the third day before the time fixed for our rendezvous 
smoke was reported to starboard, and before long we were 
able to see that it came from a light-grey steamer with two 
yellow funnels. We increased speed to seventeen knots ate 
krewr, pretty well our maximum, and this was enough to hold 
her, but I wanted to get nearer. By this time we were going 
all out, but the passenger ship—for we could see that she 
was that now—altered to a parallel course and kept us at 
a distance of not less than sixteen thousand yards, which 
was too far for us. For half an hour I raced along at top 
speed without coming a foot nearer to her. I now tried 
another tactic. Every ten minutes or so I dropped our 
speed by a knot until finally we were doing only fourteen 
knots an—heur. In this way I hoped to give the other ship 
sufficient confidence to make her go back to her old course, 
which would bring her back across our bows. 

However, she did not fall for this trick, and when she 
observed that we were slowing down and falling to the rear, 
she swung off her course and steamed round us, still keeping 
at a great distance. There was no feasible answer on our part 
to this manceuvre, so all we could do was to shrug our 
shoulders and keep on our course as the innocent neutral 
we were supposed to be. 

If she had fallen into my trap I would have raced ahead 
at full speed and tried to get within range. If I had failed 
then she would have got away, but if I could have got 
within ten thousand yards or so I think I should have been 
able to get her. With a passenger ship, which could in all 
probability go faster than we could, there was no point in 
opening fire unless we were quite certain of crippling her. 
But at a great distance our shooting could not have been 
sufficiently accurate to guarantee that, and in all probability 
she would have escaped and been able to inform enemy 
cruisers accurately of the position of a German auxiliary 
cruiser. And with that we should have lost our most effective 
weapon: our camouflage as a neutral freighter. As it was, 
she no more knew who we were than we knew who she was. 
And she may even have had no real suspicions, but merely 
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have acted as she did from caution—after all, this was war- 
time. We had really done nothing to arouse definite 
suspicions, apart from minor variations of speed. We had 
certainly not changed our course. 

On April 20th we arrived at the rendezvous point and 
found our fellow auxiliary cruiser, the Atlantis, under the 
command of Captain Rogge, already present. At this time 
Captain Rogge was the ace of auxiliary cruiser commanders. 
He had been on the high seas over a year and he had already 
sunk or captured far more than 100,000 B.R.T. of enemy 
shipping. The Nordmark and the Duquesa were both there 
too of course, and in addition one of the two blockade 
runners was expected from La Plata. It was the Dresden. 
I was particularly interested in this ship, because when I 
heard that two German ships were about to attempt to run 
the blockade I had immediately asked for the high-quality 
metal I needed for my bearings. To my disappointment 
the captain of the Dresden now informed me that it was the 
other ship, the Babitonga, which had taken the metal on 
board and for some reason or other, of which he was not 
aware, the Babitonga had not put out with him. 

This put me in a real quandary: what was I to do now? 
Get in touch with the Naval Warfare Department and ask 
them to send me what I wanted by some other ship, and 
then hang around waiting for weeks before she arrived— 
if she ever arrived? Or should I after all now break off 
my cruise and put into some French arsenal port to have the 
trouble righted properly; which would certainly take 
months? If I did this I knew perfectly well that the Naval 
Warfare Department would not be prepared to let me go 
out again in anything like my present state. After our 
repeated successes that would be hard. After all, we had 
demonstrated that we could do valuable work out at sea 
despite our difficulties. After a long discussion with my 
Chief I once again decided to stay out. I was entitled to 
make my own decision one way or the other so long as I 
was out; and I proposed to stay out. 

I now hoped that we might find what we needed on 
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board our future victims, and for the rest I relied on my 
luck, which had seen us through splendidly so far. I was 
well aware, of course, that my decision would mean a 
great burden on my crew, and in particular for the engine- 
room personnel; but I also knew that I could rely on them 
all absolutely. The future did nothing but confirm that 
conviction. : 

As the Nordmark was engaged in pumping oil into the 
Atlantis we turned our attention to the Duquesa, and re- 
plenished our diminished stocks of food, primarily meat and 
eggs. Those eggs served us for months in the Indian Ocean, 
though towards the end more and more of them were found 
to be stale. By evening we had finished taking what we 
wanted on board, so we set off on an easterly course in the 
night. The next morning we were with the Aélantis, and 
both ships hove to and I went over to the Atlantis in our 
motor-launch. 

Captain Rogge told me about his experiences in the 
Indian Ocean, where he had made a fine bag earlier on, 
about a year previously; but then the enemy shipping lanes 
had been shifted closer and closer inshore and it had been 
made more and more difficult to find anything. One of his 
jobs had been to escort Italian submarines round the Cape 
of Good Hope and let them loose in the Atlantic. They 
were the submarines which Italy had kept stationed in 
Massawa in Eritrea. 

The Nordmark had had an amusing experience with them. 
Just as the submarines were in her neighbourhood a British 
aeroplane had flown over. The submarines had, of course, 
submerged at once and the British observer had not spotted 
them. The pilot had flown low over the Nordmark, which 
was still camouflaged as the Dixie and flying the U.S. flag, 
and the German sailors on deck had waved cheerfully to 
the plane which had winked greetings and a friendly warning 
to keep a keen look-out as submarines were believed to be in 
the neighbourhood. The captain of the Nordmark was very 
gratified at this friendly approach—it showed him that his 
camouflage really was good. 
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After our discussion Captain Rogge showed me over 
the Atlantis. It was a typical Hansa Line ship, and for tech- 
nical reasons the line of her upper deck had been broken to 
put her into a class which was liable for lower dues when 
passing through the Suez Canal. As the Hansa Line used the 
Suez Canal quite a lot this saving amounted to a great deal 
in the course ofa year. The line had since been restored with 
metal sheeting in order that the Atlantis should not be 
identifiable at sight as a Hansa, i.e. a German ship. Finally 
the time came to say good-bye and we parted; the Atlantis 
to be caught and sunk later on by H.M.S. Devonshire after 
having spent 622 days at sea and broken the world record. 

We now took over munitions from the supply ship 
Alsterufer, including 200 15 cm. shells, and were once again 
fully stocked with ammunition of all the requisite calibres, 
That afternoon I also brought my stock of fuel oil up to 
maximum, taking on another 200 tons from the Nordmark, 
an amount which made only a very small hole in her 10,000 
tons. But I knew that once I was in the Indian Ocean I 
shouldn’t find it easy to persuade anyone to give me any 
more, so the more I took there with me the better. At the 
same time I transferred the last of my submarine supplies to 
the Nordmark, and the final boat took over our official and 
private post. It was the last from the Kormoran. 

Then we handed over our 77 prisoners to the Dresden. 
By the time all these matters were settled it was practically 
evening. I paraded the crew on deck and we cheered and 
waved farewell to the Atlantis and the Nordmark and set 
course for the Indian Ocean. 
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order to control the shipping lanes which ran around 

St. Helena and Ascension Island from Cape Town. 
We had no luck and didn’t sight a single ship of any kind. 
After this we changed to a southerly course. It was strange 
for us to have no prisoners on board and not to see the 
exercise parades on deck, and we wondered how long it 
would be before we had others. It was such a time since 
we had been in luck that from the lower deck a joke made 
its way upwards according to which the Nicolas de L. 
meant “Nicolas the Last”, and it certainly seemed almost 
like it now. 

One odd incident occurred at about this time. One 
of our pigs seemed determined to give up the ghost, and he 
just lay around, made pitiful grunting noises and was 
obviously on his last legs—in fact he was on his side. He 
had stood the heat of the tropics quite well, and as far as 
anyone could see there was no need for such behaviour, 
particularly as the days were getting cooler. But one thing 
we had not amongst our crew was a veterinary surgeon, 
so one man’s guess was as good as another’s. But at least 
we all agreed that the pig was about to die so we decided to 
forestall him. He was slaughtered and turned into sausages, 
and the next day every man-jack of our crew had a nice 
big pork sausage—400 sausages out of one pig. No one 
came to any harm and it was a merciful release for the 
pig. 

Off Cape Town the weather became noticeably worse. 
It was raining and there was a cutting wind from the west 
which was making the sea rise steeply. All our tropical 
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kit was packed away now and we were back in regulation 
blue. Once again the Kormoran was the Rollmoran as she 
had been once before, though by this time everybody had his 
sea legs. The farther south we came the worse the weather 
grew and the more mountainous the waves. We were, of 
course, in the notorious Roaring Forties. 

My met. officer informed me that according to his 
observations a second trough of depression would be 
following this one, and I therefore decided if possible to 
turn between the two and follow an easterly course across 
the Cape. We therefore now turned a point or two in order 
not to have the heavy seas direct broadside. It was the 
worst weather I had experienced in all my career. The 
waves were so mountainous that the Kormoran, which was, 
after all, a ten-thousand-tonner, was heaved around like a 
light-weight. I think if we had been twice the size the same 
thing would have happened. We were up against nature 
in the raw here, and fighting her with the feeble means man 
had invented—but we were victorious. The Kormoran stood 
up to it splendidly. She lurched a bit, but not too fast and 
not too slow, so that as soon as the next wave was on us she 
was ready for it, whether the seas rolled up swiftly or slowly. 
And, above all, she stood in or out a point or two excellently 
and sawed at the proper angle into the waves. 

The next day was just as bad, but by the following morning 
the wind had dropped a bit, and after a while the sun came 
out, which was very welcome. We had got through the 
first trough of depression and we now turned eastwards 
on a course which was to take us round the Cape at a distance 
of about three hundred miles. The seas were still very high 
but the wind had now dropped to Force Eight. The 
Kormoran was lying beautifully; and as a former destroyer 
commander I appreciated this lying before the sea on a 
straight course, because with our high flat destroyer stern 
we reckoned with a 40° deflection to either side with the 
corresponding roll. But with her solid stern lying low in the 
sea the Kormoran behaved very differently. She kept to her 
course unerringly even when the engines had to stop for 
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ten minutes because of more bearing trouble; the way she 
had on was sufficient to keep her on course. 

In the following days I turned the ship a point or two 
at a time northward in order to come out of the Roaring 
Forties and slip into the Indian Ocean. Albatrosses were 
flying with us, and one of them flew for hours only a few . 
feet away from the bridge rail. He seemed to like it, and 
from time to time he turned his head to see what was going 
on on the bridge beside him. Our men were not super- 
stitious where albatrosses were concerned, and they wanted 
to catch one so once the wind had dropped: to normal I 
allowed them to try. At the instance of one of our ex- 
perienced merchant navy officers the men fashioned a metal 
triangle. A rope was fixed to one corner, and the inner and 
opposite side of the triangle was sharpened. A piece of 
bait in the form of a lump of fat bacon was fastened to 
this and the whole was then trailed behind the ship, which 
was moving slowly at three knots aemkeur: The albatrosses 
spotted the bacon at once and dived for it. Now this in- 
genious triangular construction took advantage of the hook 
in their horny bill. If one of them made a promising jab 
at the bait the rope was suddenly pulled in and with a bit 
of luck the bird would be caught by its beak and be unable 
to free itself. The men actually succeeded in hooking one 
of the birds in this way and pulling it up the side; but just 
as a powerful and horny hand was stretched down to take 
the bird it managed to get loose, and with an indignant 
squawk it flew off. This was the nearest they came to 
success. The next day all albatross fishing had to be cancelled 
because of bad weather, and the day after that because 
there were no more albatrosses. 

We had ‘decided to slaughter our one remaining pig the 
next day, and we did so despite the solemn warning of our 
merchant navy officers that to do so on board would mean 
bad weather. That pork sausage had tasted so good that 
we decided to challenge the fates. In addition it would be 
fresh meat, which we needed, because a certain deficiency 
of vitamins was beginning to make itself felt. But, believe 
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it or not, the day after we slaughtered our pig the wind 
blew mightily and it poured in torrents and showed no 
sign of abating. Actually my met. officer assured me that 
it was nothing to do with the pig: it was just an outrider of 
the second trough of depression which had caught up with 
us. In any case, the pig was slaughtered and the pork 
sausage in which we incorporated him as vitamins was 
excellent. 

But vitamin deficiency remained a problem, and one 
or two of the men, who appeared to be particularly suscept- 
ible, began to complain of loosened teeth. Our fresh potatoes 
were at an end too, and we had to go onto dried ones. We 
had no more fresh vegetables at all, and we hadn’t had any 
for some time, apart from onions. Fortunately we had a 
good supply of these, and they began to appear in every 
possible variation—even in the scrambled eggs at breakfast. 
For myself I forbade this; I felt ’'d sooner chance vitamin 
deficiency. Our ship’s doctor now began to make vitamin 
tablets a regular issue to all the men, and this seemed to 
do the trick, for thereafter we had practically no trouble. 
There was at least one customer on board who ate these 
tablets for pleasure and not as medicine—and that was 
Tommy, our Gibraltar ape. Occasionally, I must confess, I 
slipped him mine. 

In the Indian Ocean the bad weather quickly disappeared 
and the atmosphere was so clear and visibility so good that 
almost every day we could see for an enormous distance 
in all directions. Because of this we began to use our crow’s 
nest for the first time, attaching it to the foremast and provid- 
ing it with a rope ladder to the cross-trees. The look-out 
sat in the crow’s nest, and a man sat at the telephone in the 
cross-trees. Opposite Durban in South Africa I turned onto 
an eastward course in order to try our luck on the Fre- 
mantle Cape-Town route. We had been cruising around 
for a few days when a message reached us to the effect that 
Captain Kriider’s auxiliary cruiser Pinguin had been sunk 
on May 8th by H.M.S. Cornwall, and we were given orders 
to send the supply ship Alstertor home, and to take charge 
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of the whaler Adjutant, or to despatch it to Ship No. 45, 
which was operating off the Australian coast. 

The rendezvous given to us was 70° E by 20°S, and we 
immediately turned away from our previous course and 
made our way there to keep the appointment on May 14th, 
but our hearts were heavy, for the news of the loss of the 
Pinguin greatly depressed us. Particularly friendly ties had 
bound us, and our meeting with Captain Kriider and his 
gallant men in the South Atlantic had renewed and re- 
inforced them. Captain Kriider and most of his men were 
at the bottom of the sea now. Only about thirty men had 
survived. I now called my own men together and informed 
them of what had happened. They listened to me in silence, 
and once again it was borne in on them that the life of an 
auxiliary cruiser was a doubtful quantity—at any moment 
it could be destroyed with all its crew. And that went for 
us too. 

On the way to the rendezvous I decided to change our 
camouflage, because here in the middle of the Indian Ocean 
was an unlikely spot for a ship with the name of Viacheslav 
Molotov. We had been so fortunate in that guise that it was 
not easy to change it, but circumstances had changed and 
we had to adapt ourselves to them, so from the Viacheslav 
Molotov we now became the Sakito Maru, a Japanese vessel. 
The whole ship had to be repainted: the hull grey and the 
superstructure white with yellow funnels bearing the shipping 
insignia of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. With the Japanese 
flag painted on our hull on each side under the bridge I 
think we looked the part to perfection. The Japanese 
markings were authentic too—we had taken care to take 
them with us when we put out, knowing that we might need 
them. 

We arrived at the rendezvous in good time and found 
the Alstertor already there, camouflaged in marine blue, 
with anti-aircraft guns fore and aft. I shouldn’t have thought 
that a good guise to run out in, but the Captain obviously 
had his own views on the point and his success was the 
obvious answer to any criticism. The Alstertor needed fuel 
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oil to take her home and this I was in a position to provide. 
But the little whaler Adjutant had arrived at the rendezvous 
at the same time as we did, and I decided to attend to her 
first. 

The Adjutant was one of the small whalers captured by 
Captain Kriider in the Antarctic. She had a prize crew on 
board consisting of Lieutenant Hemmer and twelve men 
from the Pinguin. She was obviously a whaler at first glance, 
with her crow’s nest look-out and her harpoon gun mounted 
in her stern. Lieutenant Hemmer came on board the 
Kormoran and reported on the last days of the Pinguin. She 
had met with little or no success in the Indian Ocean and 
therefore Captain Kriider had gone into the Arabian Sea 
and searched the Eight Degree Channel off the Maldive 
Islands to Aden. On this route Kriider had succeeded in 
bagging two more vessels. Then he, Lieutenant Hemmer, 
had been given charge of the Adjutant with a prize crew and 
_ ordered to join the supply ship Alstertor—this was on the day 
before the British cruiser H.M.S. Cornwall caught up with 
the Pinguin. Hemmer believed that the British cruiser had 
discovered the Pinguin by air reconnaissance and destroyed 
her at great range with her eight 8-inch guns.! 

Ship No. 45 had now asked for the Adjutant to join her, 
and I was in complete agreement, so I gave Hemmer sufficient 
fuel oil and provisions to get him to his rendezvous point 
with her off the coast of Australia, and I then dismissed him 
with warm good wishes. The pumping of oil into the fuel 
tanks of the Adjutant took us nearly all day, and as it was late 
afternoon by the time it was finished it wasn’t worth while 
starting on the Alstertor. Altogether our giving oil to the - 
Alstertor was a reversal of the usual procedure: an auxiliary 
cruiser was supplying a supply ship! At the time I noted in 
my diary: 

“In my opinion it is false in principle to use an auxiliary 
cruiser for such supply tasks if there is any alternative 
possibility. .. . The Alstertor took only two hundred tons to 


1For a more accurate account of the action see Ghost Cruiser HK33 by 
H. J. Brennecke, William Kimber, London. 
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see her through on her four-day voyage, and certainly the 
amount was of no importance, but the wear and tear of our 
equipment and lines was a bad thing because we needed 
them for more important tasks. It would have been much 
better to have the Alstertor supplied at point ‘Andalusia’ 
or point ‘Red’ by special supply ships stationed there.”’ 

We took replacements for the prize commando we had 
sent off with the Canadolite, and we took both the prize 
officers the Alstertor had on board, and one or two other 
ranks. 

The following evening we sent the Alstertor off on her way 
home. She did not arrive there, and about a month later 
we received a message to say that she had been caught and 
sunk off Gibraltar. During the following night we sent off a 
short-wave signal to report that the Alstertor had been 
despatched on her homeward voyage, and this short message 
was picked up by the Mauritius station. The enemy could, 
of course, make nothing out of the code signal, but at least 
he had got a bearing on us, and now warnings went out to 
all shipping concerning the presence of a German auxiliary 
cruiser in those waters. 

During the following night the Alstertor also sent out a 
wireless signal, and this was again picked up by the 
Mauritius station. A bearing showed that it must have been 
sent out by a different ship from the one that had used her 
wireless the previous evening, and all shipping was then 
warned of the presence of a second enemy vessel in the same 
area. That played into our hands, of course, and the greater 
the confusion created in the Indian Ocean the better we 
were pleased; and the nearer the coast enemy shipping had 
to creep the longer their journeys and the less shipping 
space there was available for their supplies. If we could 
keep this up long enough and energetically enough there 
must come a time when the enemy would just not have 
sufficient shipping to meet all his requirements. 

But there was another and less agreeable side to this 
incident: henceforth we should have to reckon with the 
Mauritius station, even though there was no second station 
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operating close enough to allow the enemy to get a cross- 
bearing on us and thus discover our exact position. 

After sending off the Alstertor I sailed northward, leaving 
the Chagos Archipelago to port, intending to try my luck 
along the Colombo-Penang route. I hoped that the situation 
there might prove favourable. It was six months since an 
auxiliary cruiser had made those particular waters unsafe, 
and in the meantime they had been left deliberately alone 
so that we could suddenly pounce again with the advantage 
of surprise. However, little or no information was available 
concerning shipping movements, and it was to be assumed 
that shipping had practically ceased through the Sunda 
Strait, and that shipping to Australia was now going via 
Singapore and the Banda Sea, or eastwards through the 
Pacific. Thus the only hope was of local shipping from 
Colombo to Sabang in our operational area, and in the Bay 
of Bengal. On the other hand, in view of the urgent need 
for supplies and reinforcements in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
it was possible that the enemy had been compelled to cut 
down his shipping routes to make more shipping space 
available and that therefore his ships were using the 
Colombo-Australia route again. It was also possible that 
shipping to and from Africa still went between the Maldive 
Islands and the Chagos Archipelago direct to Sabang. Thus 
all this traffic would meet in the triangle formed by the 
Chagos Archipelago, Colombo and Sabang. 

The sowing of mines in the Bay of Bengal I now regarded 
as a subsidiary undertaking. We had learned that a flotilla 
of minesweepers was stationed at Rangoon and there would 
be sweeps before all important ports and harbours. In 
view of the fact that any mine barriers we set up could not be 
guarded by our own forces, the use of the only auxiliary 
cruiser in the Indian Ocean for minelaying purposes would 
not be worth the effort, particularly as there were no 
important narrows and navigational points far away from 
enemy bases which could be profitably mined. The laying 
of mines before ports and harbours was so ineffective that it 
was not worth while for an auxiliary cruiser, though perhaps 
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for a prize ship. Further, the months of May and June were 
not favourable for such activity. 

I therefore decided to postpone my mine-laying, and to 
cruise around in the triangle Chagos—Colombo-Sabang 
to see whether any shipping was using the open sea still, or 
again. Thus during the coming full-moon period I proposed 
to operate in the open sea. And in the next following new- 
moon period I proposed to operate in the Colombo-Sabang 
area, and afterwards to penetrate as far as the Maldive 
Islands. However, we seemed to be alone in the world, 
and in this area, which in peace time was full of ships, we 
saw just one—a ship travelling with full lights up and under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

On June 5th I altered my camouflage to become the 
Kinka Maru, as J had decided that the Sakito Maru camouflage 
was likely to attract too much atténtion. All I had to do was 
to re-paint the funnels and alter the name. But the white 
of the superstructure had to remain, and it was this which 
was so disagreeable in the light nights of the tropics, because 
it allowed us to be spotted whilst still miles away. Quite 
generally, I did not feel too happy disguised as a Japanese 
ship belonging to a shipping line which normally did not 
use these waters much. 

We made a raid to the south of Ceylon, going much 
closer inshore in the neighbourhood of Dondra Head, but 
it led to nothing, and we were unable to stay around for 
long because of the danger from the air so near the shore, 
so we turned south and zigzagged along the Colombo route 
in the hope of better luck, and, sure enough, on the after- 
noon of June 15th, a smoke trail came in sight. We were 
sailing a northerly course at the time, and the steamer, which 
was sailing a southerly course, rapidly came nearer and we 
could see that she was a ship of the British-India Company. 
She had two funnels and looked very much like a passenger 
steamer, and was thus not the best possible target for us. 
As my engines had given me no trouble for the past few 
days I had every reason to hope that I should be able to get 
full speed out of them without difficulty, and as the stranger’s 
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course was almost the opposite of ours I decided to take her 
on. By this time she was about twelve thousand yards away, 
and according to our calculations she was likely to come 
within ten thousand, which was enough for accurate shoot- 
ing in this perfect visibility. 

But then quite unexpectedly our port smoke-generating 
apparatus started to belch smoke with the result that within 
a very short space of time we were shrouded in billows of 
smoke and my gunners were completely unsighted. When the 
alarm had sounded the smoke-generating apparatus had 
been put under compressed air as usual, of course—just in 
case—but that was no reason for it to go off on its own. 
We subsequently discovered that a valve had stuck. By the 
time the trouble had been remedied our chance had gone 
and the stranger was out of firing range. I now ordered 
that in future the apparatus should not automatically be 
made ready at each alarm, but only on specific orders when 
it was needed. This would prevent such mishaps in the 
future, but it didn’t help us at the moment. 

All we could do now was to keep on our old course and 
hope that the other fellow had mistaken the smoke for steam 
we had happened to release for some reason or other. 
I felt that this hope was very optimistic, for I had the 
impression that the steamer was now 20° off her previous 
course; at least it looked like that to me when the smoke 
finally dissipated and gave us a free view again. Still I 
decided to try my luck, so when the stranger was out of 
sight I put about and went after her at full speed. But 
her own speed was too great and I couldn’t catch up. By 
dusk not a sign of her had been spotted from our crow’s 
nest. 

We knew that British Admiralty instructions for ships 
travelling on their own were that they should veer away 
from their course either to port or starboard immediately 
after dark, in order to counter the old trick of auxiliary 
cruisers of steaming up within range during the hours of 
darkness. As we hadn’t even been able to spot our quarry 
a second time it was useless to attempt to come within 
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range under cover of darkness so we turned about again 
and continued our sweep at medium speed. 

Inquiries after the war seemed to suggest that this passenger 
steamer was a British auxiliary cruiser, and we knew that, 
in fact, some of the ships of the British-India Company had 
been turned into auxiliary cruisers. But all the same I am 
still very doubtful. It seems to me that for an auxiliary 
cruiser the behaviour of that ship was peculiar. She could 
have done something about us, even assuming that our 
camouflage was so good that she really thought we were a 
Japanese ship. At least she could have asked us our name 
and destination and where we had come from—particularly 
when that treacherous smoke-screen was accidentally laid 
down. 

What I am inclined to think is that she was a lone wolf 
using the short and economic route and trusting to her high 
speed to escape the attentions of any German auxiliary 
cruiser she might happen to meet. For example, during the 
war the Queen Elizabeth constantly travelled on her own across 
the Atlantic, trusting to her great speed to see her through. 
Not a German auxiliary cruiser had the slightest chance of 
coming anywhere near her. The British Admiralty was well 
aware that we were not in a position to use really fast 
passenger ships as auxiliary cruisers because of the difficulty 
of keeping them supplied with the large quantities of fuel-oil 
their high speed required, and that because of this we had 
generally speaking to use freight-ships with a moderate 
speed and moderate fuel consumption. Above all, we had 
no bases from which we could have kept fast ships supplied. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE BAY OF BENGAL 


HEN we had swept the area to the south of Colombo 

V V without result I turned eastward to see if the ship- 

ping lanes to Singapore had anything better to 
offer. At the same time I wanted to reach my jumping-off 
position for my raid into the Bay of Bengal. I had decided 
to sweep the eastern half, because there lie the almost 
uninhabited Andaman and Nicobar Islands, whereas the 
western half was made more dangerous by the presence of 
British bases at Trincomalee and Madras. 

On June tgth we entered the Bay sailing a northerly 
course. The weather was very hot; in fact the hottest we 
had experienced from the start of our cruise. The south- 
west monsoon was in full swing and the atmosphere was 
steeped in humidity with constant showers of warm rain. 
But even warm rain was a few degrees cooler than the 
normal temperature, and welcomed by the men as an 
opportunity for taking a shower in the open air. In the 
humid atmosphere your clothes clung to your flesh, and the 
least movement was disagreeable. Sweat trickled down your 
face and your hands were constantly sticky with it. You just 
sweated silently and kept on sweating. At nights, of course, 
the temperature was a few degrees lower, but that was more 
than cancelled out in our case by the fact that we had to 
- keep all doors and scuttles covered in order to show no 
light. It was very far from being a pleasure cruise. 

On June 22nd we were informed by wireless from home 
of the attack on Russia. I shook my head doubtfully when 
my Number One brought me the news, and I didn’t know 
what to say. To us personally it made no difference, because 
there were no Russian ships in the Indian Ocean, but it 
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meant a two-front war after all; the one thing above all 
others we had been so anxious to avoid. That afternoon I 
passed the news on to the crew on the usual ‘All Hands 
aft!” parade. 

On June 24th we were on the same level as Madras, and 
at 13.23 hours smoke was sighted. It turned out to be a 
small steamer with one funnel. But for my intention of 
carrying out mine-laying operations off Calcutta I would 
have gone for him without question, but as it was if I went 
for him and he managed to get a wireless message through 
it would betray my presence in the Bay of Bengal—and 
secrecy at the moment was worth more to me than capturing 
one small steamer. Even if the immediate cruiser and plane 
search failed to locate us, which wasn’t likely in that narrow 
area, we should have lost the element of surprise, and this 
was essential for our mine-laying operation—without 
secrecy it would be a waste of time to try it. 

So much for all the reasons counselling prudence. The 
only thing against them was that we hadn’t bagged any- 
thing for so long that we were like a hungry wolf. However, 
before I could make up my mind one way or the other the 
decision was taken out of my hands. The steamer began to 
belch bigger clouds of smoke, obviously as she stepped up 
her speed, and at the same time she changed course towards 
us. This was unmistakably the behaviour of an auxiliary 
cruiser, and at the same time I thought I detected a thicken- 
ing at the foremast which suggested a built-in crow’s nest. 
There seemed little doubt that she was an auxiliary cruiser. 
Should I mix it with her or not? Should I betray my real 
identity by accepting action? 

I decided to avoid it if possible, because if I accepted 
action, then, whatever happened, I was far enough in the 
Bay of Bengal to have to reckon with a quickly established 
Trincomalee-Singapore line of cruisers and planes to cut me 
off. Even if I sank this other ship, one wireless message on 
her part would be sufficient to bring the hornets’ nest around 
my head. At present she was still so far away as probably 
not to be able to see our Japanese flag. I therefore turned 
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about and made off at full speed. The enemy auxiliary 
cruiser followed us for about an hour. At first the distance 
between us was something like 23,000 yards, but then it 
gradually grew larger as we showed her a clean pair of 
heels. 

My only fear was that we might strike a patch of bearing 
trouble again. That could put one engine out of action and 
reduce our speed to fourteen knots. But despite the full 
pressure the engines stood up to it and nothing happened. 
In order to make quite sure the other ship really was an 
auxiliary cruiser I now altered course by 20°, and she 
immediately did the same. There was no doubt about it now, 
she was chasing us. Only when her captain finally realized 
that he had no chance of catching us did he turn away to 
starboard and make for Madras; which meant that the 
British naval authorities there were warned, and that if 
anything happened on the Calcutta operation we should 
not be able to get out that way. I therefore decided to post- 
pone the mine-laying operations once again and to get out 
of the Bay of Bengal whilst I still had the chance, keeping 
in my mind the possibility of returning there when the 
circumstances were more favourable. After the war it 
turned out that the ship which had chased us was the British 
auxiliary cruiser Canton. 

Once the danger was passed I reduced speed to fifteen 
knots and kept that speed up until dark, after which I 
returned to sweep speed, maintaining my southerly course. 
That evening I left the ward-room early and went to my 
cabin. I had a bone to pick with myself. Ought I to have 
engaged that ship, although I knew perfectly well that she 
was an auxiliary cruiser? And what about the morale of my 
crew? Would my men understand my behaviour? Par- 
ticularly as we had been without the slightest success for 
weeks. I went into the whole problem as thoroughly as 
possible, asking myself a good many questions and answering 
them as well as I could. Finally I came to the conclusion 
that I had done the right thing, and I decided that even if 
we had to waste many further weeks without a capture, and 
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if we then found ourselves in a similar situation I should act 
in exactly the same way. As for my crew, I felt convinced 
that they would put up with many more unsuccessful weeks 
if necessary. After that I got down to it with a much 
quieter mind. 

The following night my Pilot Officer, Lieutenant Ahl, 
who happened to be on watch duty, woke me at two o’clock 
and informed me that a ship travelling without lights was 
crossing our course. I immediately bundled myself into my 
clothes and hurried to the bridge. At first I could see 
nothing. It was a dark night with a good deal of cloud, 
and from time to time there were showers of rain. But when 
my eyes got used to the darkness I detected a white shimmer 
on our port stern. Lieutenant Ahl said that this white 
shimmer was the first thing he had seen. He reckoned it was 
the door of a chart-house which was not quite closed. 

I now turned towards this faint glimmer of light and 
increased speed. At the same time I ordered action stations. 
Before long we could see the stranger’s silhouette. It was a 
freighter sailing without lights and therefore an enemy. 
I gave the order to de-camouflage to get the eyes of my 
gunners used to the darkness. ‘Then I asked her what ship, 
though this was really unnecessary—any ship that sailed with- 
out lights was an enemy. I asked three times and there was 
no reply, then I ordered my gunners to open fire. With the 
light of rocket shells from Number 3 gun we could see a freighter 
so high in the water that she was obviously empty. She did 
not stop as she was ordered but kept on. After a few salvoes 
fires were started on board her, and I ordered the cease-fire, 
and morsed again, and more energetically: ‘‘Stop, damn 
you, stop! No wireless!”’ She was not using her wireless, 
but she still did not stop. I therefore ordered my gunners to 
open fire again and they went on firing until her screws ceased 
to turn. By this time she was burning fiercely in several places. 

As soon as she stopped her engines we ceased fire and 
went within five hundred yards of her. She was in a terrible 
condition by this time. Her whole upper deck was a mass 
of flames, her deck planks were bursting and her ironwork 
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bending in the intense heat. Her masts stood up bare 
against the night sky and what was left of her bent and 
battered funnel looked like a sieve. We searched the decks 
through our glasses but we could see no sign of life. In the 
circumstances I decided not to attempt to send a boarding 
party over to her. Even if the enemy should quickly find 
this burning wreck he would be able to do nothing with it. 
The wind was blowing at Force 6 from the south-west and 
fanning the flames, and the ship was a furnace. If she 
remained afloat she would probably drift ashore on one 
of the Andaman Islands, most of which were uninhabited. 

I therefore paid no further attention to the ship but 
started to look for such boats as might have been lowered, 
and in going round her stern I had spotted one at least. 
We swept the surface all around with our main searchlight and 
with our smaller lights, but the only boat we could find was 
the one we had already noticed. It was fighting laboriously 
against the heavy seas so I moved round to bring it under my 
lee. There were only nine men in it and none of them spoke 
good English. I could see the name and home port of their 
ship on the lifeboat. It was the Velebit, a 4,153 B.R.T. 
vessel from Split, a Yugoslav boat. 

When we got the survivors on board we learned that the 
Velebit was bound for Moulmein in ballast, and there she 
was to load a cargo of rice. When we came up it appeared 
that the captain of the Velebit was in the engine-room, be- 
cause they had had engine trouble during the past few days. 
The officer of the watch on the bridge had been the Second, 
who apparently understood very little morse. I asked why 
no effort had been made to make some sort of signal—after 
all, I pointed out, this was wartime, and they were sailing 
without lights. And why hadn’t they stopped? But my 
questions were answered with a shrug of the shoulders. After 
the war we discovered that some members of the crew had 
remained on board, and that the burning wreck had drifted 
onto one of the Andaman Islands as I had thought she 
would. After being marooned there for some weeks a ship 
had finally taken them off. 
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As the Velebit had not used her wireless there was no need 
for us to alter our course, and we continued our sweep as 
before. For about two hours we could see the fire and then 
it disappeared from view. The following morning we had 
prisoners at exercise again. It was the first time for a long 
time, and there were only nine of them, but somehow it 
seemed more normal. Incidentally those men who may have 
wondered why I didn’t mix it with the auxiliary cruiser 
could see now from our experience with the Velebit that their 
commander was right once again. And for my part I was 
very glad that the name of another victim could be painted 
on to our list at last. 

Shortly before 12.00 hours the next day another ship was 
sighted. It really seemed as though our luck had changed. 
The stranger was coming out of the Ten Degree Channel 
and was still far away to port. Apparently he was making 
his way to Colombo between the Andamans and the Nico- 
bars. He was well over 20,000 yards away, but quite visible 
in the excellent visibility. 
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he had I wanted to deceive him so a bank of cloud 

which came up at that moment served my purpose well. 
I reckoned that the rain would cloak us and prevent him 
from sighting us. Under cover of the rain I proposed to turn 
about and run back so that he would sail right before our 
guns. For the moment therefore I continued my southern 
course so that the stranger would in all probability regard 
us as a harmless freighter; then the rain bank swallowed us 
up and I drove through it, turned around and increased 
speed to fifteen knots an-~henre With the rain bank ahead 
of us now we could, of course, see nothing of the ship we 
were after, and then suddenly she came out of the rain 
bearing towards us and perhaps six thousand yards off. 
We crossed her bows, de-camouflaged, showed the flag, and 
ordered her to heave to and not use her wireless. 

She immediately turned away to port and began to use 
her wireless—a Q signal which was immediately jammed by 
us. In the meantime we had come much closer to her and 
she was not much more than four thousand yards away. At 
that distance my gunners were on the target at once. As soon 
as she hove to and stopped using her wireless we ceased fire. 
In the meantime the men on board her were lowering the 
boats. 

I sent the usual boarding party over, and before long 
we learned that the vessel was the Australian steamer 
Mareeba, a vessel of 3,472 B.R.T., carrying 5,000 tons of raw 
sugar from Batavia to Colombo. A ship of her size would 
have done me good service as a minelayer, but as a result of 
our bombardment she was already sinking. She had 
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received several hits and her engines were damaged, so we 
had to fix the explosive charges and sink her. 

In the meantime we had taken her crew on board. At 
first we had feared that we were to have women prisoners 
again, but the misunderstanding had been caused because a 
couple of the men had wrapped themselves up in red and 
green shawls. The Mareeba had an unusually large crew— 
forty-eight men, though some of them may have been using 
the ship as a means of getting to Colombo. I never really 
found out. On the other hand, the Australians don’t believe 
in labour shortages on their ships. The captain of the 
Mareeba was an old sea-dog named Skinner, who was not 
in the least intimidated. He immediately agreed to his being 
quartered with his men and being responsible for their good 
behaviour, and the whole time we had no trouble. In 
return we made things as easy for them as we could. 

By this time the search party had done its work and the 
explosive charges had been placed. Our boarding party 
came away, and after the usual delay the charges went up. 
The Mareeba sank away suddenly to the stern and the water 
poured over her decks and into her hold, the masts collapsed 
and she slid beneath the surface at 8° 15’ N by 88° 06’ E. 

My wireless officer could not assure me with any degree 
of confidence that they had completely jammed the signals 
of the Mareeba, and his suspicion was correct, though as we 
learned from a Jater signal from Aden the enemy had been 
able to understand only the longitude—88° 06’. But at 
least the presence of a German auxiliary cruiser in the 
eastern Indian Ocean was now no longer a secret. Later 
on, when the Mareeba became overdue, it was easy to put 
two and two together and discover the spot where the 
sinking had taken place as her course was known. 

On board the Mareeba my boarding-officer Lieutenant 
Diebitsch had made a very interesting discovery from the 
ship’s log: at 08.00 hours that morning the Mareeba had 
sighted the Australian cruiser Sydney in the Ten Degree 
Channel. In other words, the Sydney had crossed our bows only 
half a day ahead! Now it was quite certain that my decision 
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not to engage the British auxiliary cruiser earlier on was 
correct. Had I done so she would have called up the 
Sydney, and then we should have had to fight them both. 
It was unfortunate for the enemy that the Velebit had not 
used her wireless. If the Sydney had picked up a call for help 
from her she would have raced to the spot, and then the 
odds against us would have been overwhelming. As it was 
we were well out of it, though we knew that we must get 
away from the neighbourhood as quickly as possible. We 
therefore raced off at top speed right throughout the night 
and up to the afternoon of the following day in order to put 
as much sea room as possible between us and the spot and 
to be out of the Bay of Bengal altogether when the British 
cruiser came round the Nicobars to the south and started to 
look for us. From the constant messages during the next 
few days we could see that we had put the cat amongst the 
pigeons in the Bay of Bengal so our little raid had been well 
worth while. The two vessels we had sunk were asked again 
and again to report. But naturally neither of them was in a 
position to do so. 

After the war we learned that the aircraft-carrier Hermes 
and the cruiser Enterprise put out from Trincomalee on 
July 1st to look for us along the Colombo-Sumatra route. 
But the day before that we had already left the Bay of 
Bengal. , 

After having searched this particular route for a short 
while it seemed to me that it was time for us to withdraw 
and overhaul our engines in seclusion whilst everyone was 
talking about us. It was high time, for our bearings had 
been giving us trouble again. I chose a place at 80° E by 
10° S for the purpose, because at that spot we were not 
likely to run into anyone, or anyone into us. The whole 
job took us two weeks, from July 2nd to July 17th. We kept 
a keen look-out the whole time, of course; and the engine- 
room work was so arranged that never more than a third of 
our power was out of action at any one time. 

Apart from the usual trouble with our bearings, it was 
our electrical apparatus which required attention. At the 
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same time we did the preparatory work for the big altera- 
tions we proposed to carry out in the autumn after we had 
met our supply ship. In addition to Engine II, which gave 
most trouble, we wanted to arrange for another engine to 
be available for both ship and motive-power current, so 
that we could switch it from one to the other at need. 

But it was not only the engine-room personnel who were 
kept busy; there was plenty of hard work for the ordinary 
seamen to do too. We had already been at sea so long that 
barnacles had formed all over our underwater plates and 
as much of the growth as possible had to be scraped off. 
From above it looked as though the ship were covered in a 
green carpet, and such a growth undoubtedly affected our 
speed; perhaps robbing us of a knot or two asmheur. It was 
the job of our ordinary seamen to scrape this muck off; and 
to facilitate their work we trimmed the ship by pumping 
both fuel oil and drinking water to one side so that the 
Kormoran heeled over and revealed a great part of her hull 
which was usually under water. Of course, we couldn’t get 
a complete re-scrape this way, but at least it helped. 

It also occurred to me that this would be a very good 
opportunity to change our camouflage. We were quite 
obviously a motor-vessel, whereas when the Japanese used 
these waters it was almost invariably with steamers. Further, 
it was not particularly advisable to use a Japanese camou- 
flage, or indeed a neutral camouflage at all, because, first of 
all, a Japanese or neutral ship sailing without lights would 
make herself very suspicious; and secondly such camouflage 
would mean sticking to course and speed, a circumstance 
which would make it difficult to take evasive action when 
enemy forces were sighted, and might make it necessary to 
de-camouflage and reveal our true identity at greater dis- 
tances than we cared for. This had been demonstrated to us 
in the Bay of Bengal by our accidental meeting with the 
British auxiliary cruiser Canton. The best thing for us was 
therefore some less ostentatious camouflage, such as our first 
camouflage as the Viacheslav Molotov had been. But Russian 
ships seldom sailed in these waters, and when they did their 
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ships were usually old, and not modern motor-vessels like 
ours. At the time I made the following entry in my log: 


“TI have come to the conclusion that the best camouflage 
is the least obvious; that is to say, a ship which has no 
visible armament apart, perhaps, from the usual stern anti- 
submarine gun, no tell-tale structure, and is so painted that 
she might easily be a friendly ship. It is not, in my view, 
necessary to imitate any particular existing ship. The days 
of the Wolf and the Seeadler are over. The enemy is on the 
alert and he stops and questions every ship he encounters; 
and once you are stopped there is only one thing to do and 
that is to fight.”’ 


In the end I decided to become the Straat Malakka, a ship 
which was rather smaller than the Kormoran but very much 
like her in outline. The only obvious difference was the 
loading derricks of which she had two fore and two aft, 
whereas we had only one. Further, our stem was curved 
and hers was straight; but as against this the midship struc- 
tures were very similar, and this decided me—nothing could 
be done about the shape of our bows, but the masts we 
painted a light colour in order to make them less visible. 
In any case, the midship structures were more important 
at a distance. Of course, any British ship we came across 
might just have been lying with the Dutch Straat Malakka, 
or could perhaps find out by wireless where she was; but, in 
any case, we had to leave something to luck. That’s the one 
thing an auxiliary-cruiser man needs in large quantities. 

The question of colour was a bit difficult. We had chosen 
our camouflage by silhouette and we had never seen the 
ship and did not know her colour. However, I decided that 
in wartime unostentatious colours would be best, and all 
the ships we had run across so far had been so painted. We 
therefore painted the new Kormoran dark grey in the hull 
with dark-brown structures, black funnels and light-yellow 
masts, and this at least was some consolation for the Chief 
Boatswain who was depressed at having to paint his beautiful 
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ship as though she had just been dragged through an 
ash-can. 

When the job was finished I went round the Kormoran 
with my Number One and the Chief Boatswain, and she didn’t 
look so bad or so depressing as we had feared. In fact the 
light-yellow masts added a rather cheerful note. She looked 
neutral, as though she had nothing to do with the whole 
sorry affair. Above all, she didn’t look anything like the 
Kormoran, and this was what we most desired. Only one 
thing was missing now and that was the anti-submarine gun 
in our stern, so the services of the ship’s carpenter were called 
upon, and before long we had a first-class imitation guaran- 
teed to deceive anyone. We had carried a camouflage 
cannon before. The barrel was a bit long and thick for a 
four-inch gun, as most of them were, but that wouldn’t be 
easy to see at a distance. We had to get rid of the dummy 
shield though, because no Allied ship carried anything of 
the kind. Painted grey and with a brass rim at the mouth, 
a British gunlayer would hardly have known the difference. 

Our swimming bath, which had been out of use for some 
time owing to the heat and the sunburn which had affected 
sO many men, was in full swing once more—much to the 
disgust of the Chief Boatswain who saw the slopping water 
spoiling his nice fresh paint again. But this didn’t stop him 
using it himself. After the dreadful heat in the Bay of Bengal 
it was wonderful to be able to use our pool again. Even 
Tommy the monkey was unable to resist it. When his master, 
Petty Officer Kiihlen, was swimming he would sit on Hatch 
No. 3 beside the surging, slopping water and watch. You 
could almost see him trying to make up his mind. And then 
on one occasion he suddenly jumped on to his master’s head 
and shoulders with an expression of such ludicrous astonish- 
ment on his face that he was obviously surprised at himself. 
But it was all right until Kiihlen dived under, and then 
Tommy was left on his own in the water. Monkeys loathe 
water and so he swam like mad to the side, only to find that 
the side didn’t stay put: at one moment it was level with the 
surface of the water and the next it was two or three Tommies 
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high above it. And all the time water was splashing all over 
his face. But in the end he managed to get out, and there he 
sat again on the hatch of Hold No. 3 dripping wet. 

Whilst eagerly watching this scene our long-tailed monkey 
fell off the derrick boom, where he had been perched, straight 
into the pond. But when he managed to get out he just put 
as big a distance between himself and the water as he possibly 
could, whereas Tommy, once he got used to it, didn’t seem to 
mind at all, and went in again on quite a number of occa- 
sions after that. 

Our prisoners had been casting envious eyes on the swim- 
pool during their turn on deck, and I now allowed them to 
use it in the early evening, which they did with great joy. At 
this particular time, of course, our own crew were not 
allowed to use it. Quite generally, when it became clear 
that our prisoners were resigned to their fate and had no 
intention of making any trouble it proved possible to allow 
them all sorts of extra privileges. They did their own cook- 
ing, under the supervision of one of our assistant cooks; 
they had the cook of the Mareeba to do the job, and according 
to our man he knew his trade. 

We also gave them a couple of pairs of boxing gloves, and 
every evening after that there were lively bouts on deck. The 
civil occupation of one of the crew of the Mareeba was pro- 
fessional boxing, it appeared. They were also allowed to go 
once a week to the cinema, usually on Saturdays. Of course, 
the dialogue was all in German, and there were naturally no 
sub-titles, but they enjoyed it all the same, and, despite the 
great heat, the cinema evening was always very popular. 

The hour before 19.00 hours, when we had _ our 
evening meal, gradually became the leisure hour for our 
crew, particularly because it was the time when the tempera- 
ture dropped a little, though often not more than a degree 
or two. All the men who were off duty would gather on the 
upper deck at 18.00 hours and spend their time amusing 
themselves in various ways, and, above all, getting a breath 
of air—well, not perhaps fresh, but fresher than the air was 
below. They had an amateur band with simple instruments, 
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in which the seaman’s favourite, the accordion, played a big 
role. It was a good band and it was never short of applause 
and encouragement. There was a boxing group for those 
interested in the noble art, directed by one of our wireless 
men, who knew a bit about the game. There were also 
horizontal and parallel bars, and here some of the officers 
showed a skill you would hardly have credited them with. 

But perhaps the favourite amusement was with our pets: 
the two monkeys, Struppi the fox terrier, and Senta, the 
German sheep dog. And the animals enjoyed the games too, 
particularly Tommy. As soon as his shackle was released— 
incidentally, the only way to thwart his ingenuity in getting 
loose—he would loop the line over his arm like a real sailor- 
man and march off to the derrick boom where one of the 
men would clip the shackle around the topping lift, where- 
upon Tommy would run up the angle of 45°, hang on to the 
shackle and sweep down to the deck at a speed which made 
you feel that it couldn’t end well, but it always did. Tommy 
obviously enjoyed it hugely, and he would do it several times 
in an evening. 

And Senta would chase Struppi all over the place, without 
ever catching him, because in the end Struppi would leap up 
on to the canvas awning which covered Hold No. 5 and 
concealed the presence of our Arado which was always ready 
to be hoisted out of the hold and over the side. Struppi knew 
perfectly well that this covering would take his weight, but 
not the much bigger Senta’s; and she knew it too, so all she 
could do was to dance around and bark at Struppi. 

But all this belonged to the daily routine, and soon we 
were racking our brains to find new ways of keeping the men 
active and amused. We arranged competitions on the bars 
and obstacle races over the whole ship, inventing the most 
extraordinary obstacles we could think of. And, in addition, 
there was the usual apple-bobbing, cork-fishing games so 
popular at garden parties, greasy pole climbing, mop fights, 
and so on. 

Foerster and I would spend hours thinking out new ways 
of keeping the men amused and on their toes; and it was 
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very important that we should, because apart from the short, 
swift periods of action, life on board an auxiliary cruiser is 
very monotonous. For weeks on end, months on end in fact, 

the men have to do the same routine duties, with never a 
word from home, never a card or a letter, and certainly never 
a parcel—and no shore leave. Only through the wireless did 
the men have a vague idea of what was going on at home. 
Messages were sent out, of course, and our wireless men had 
instructions to record everything of interest most carefully 
and to hand it on in the form of the telegram if it personally 
concerned any of our men. When it did, it represented a 
tremendous pleasure. But despite the heat, and despite the 
sameness, despite the dull routine, the men kept cheerful and 
smiling, and morale was high. Ail the same, I was always 
on the look-out for something new to interest them. 

One day on my regular tour of inspection over the whole 
ship so many of the men were engaged in this or that hobby, 
making this or making that, that a hobbies exhibition seemed 
a good idea. Foerster was enthusiastically in favour, and the 
next day it was announced that in a month’s time there 
would be an exhibition of hobbies, and that the men should 
start preparing their entries right away. We appointed an 
exhibition committee of three officers, who put their heads 
together to work out the conditions of the competition—and 
found themselves having to extend the scope again and again 
to get in all the activities which were reported to them from 
the lower deck. There were two or three prizes for each 
class; and they consisted very practically of various food- 
stuffs: for example, a tin of sausages, a tin of fruit, or a slab 
of chocolate. The honour was the thing of course, but at 
least the prizes were also useful, and they gave the proud 
winners a good deal of pleasure both in the ii and 
the subsequent consumption. 

When the exhibition was opened on the appointed day I 
must say that even I was astonished, though I knew very well 
how ingenious the jack-tar could be in his spare time, with 
simple materials and perhaps no more than a pocket knife 
as a tool. All kinds of exhibits had been entered. It was 
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astonishing how many painters we had, and some of the work 
—landscapes, still lifes, figure drawings and animal sketches 
—were extraordinarily well done and had real style. Then 
there were wonderful examples of wooden boxes with inlaid 
tops; models of the Kormoran, models of our Arado, and 
similar subjects. And everything had been painted, carved, 
polished and generally made ready with great love and a 
high degree of technical skill. 

The exhibition was in our cinema hall, and it was hardly 
large enough for its walls to contain all the paintings, or its 
floor to contain all the tables necessary for displaying the 
exhibits; in fact the exhibition was so varied and interesting 
that we extended the original week’s exhibition to two weeks. 
The exhibition had certainly done its job of giving the men 
something to do and keeping them interested. 

In addition, there was now something more official. On 
an average the men had been about a year with the com- 
mando, and it was therefore time to think of a petty-officer’s 
training course. Each Division therefore put forward a 
certain number of candidates, and together with a group of 
the best petty-officers these men were taken in a special 
training course by Lieutenant Greter, who, as my torpedo 
officer, was not attached to any of the Divisions. 

The training scheme was a great success. For the men 
taking part in it the training provided something new and 
different, and for the men who were left out this time it was 
an incentive to be chosen next time. In particular it showed 
everyone that although as the crew of an auxiliary cruiser 
they were cut off from the main body of the fleet their general 
peace-time training went on with full hopes of promotion. 

At the same time the presence of this party of ambitious 
men on board spurred the others to keep up with them, which 
in its turn spurred the trainees on to even higher perform- 
ances. The examination at the end of the course showed 
that the trainees had done extremely well, and it was a stiff 
one too, but the men rose to the challenge with an enthusiasm 
that left nothing to be desired. The names of the successful 
candidates were sent home with the next post for promotion. 
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For some time my officers had been trying to persuade me 
to attend one of our cinema performances, so during the 
fortnight’s “rest” whilst we overhauled our engines I went. 
It was in the afternoon, and I was quite enjoying the show 
when the alarm bells began to ring. For a moment I feared 
someone had caught us with our pants down, but then I 
recognized the typical double beat which meant “‘fire on 
board”. The lights went up, the performance was broken 
off and everyone hurried to fire stations. As we all raced 
through the corridors I could smell burning; the smell grew 
stronger towards the sick-bay, and the trouble turned out 
to be there. It was more smoke than fire, and in no time 
the trouble was discovered, the fire extinguished and the 
place aired. But after that I felt no further desire to go back 
to the cinema that day. 

However, a few days later I tried again, but my cinema 
visits seemed fated to be interrupted. This time I was called 
out by our chief medico. I could see from his face that some- 
thing was wrong, and he informed me that one of our 
electricians, an artificer named Hoffmann, had received a 
fatal shock whilst welding the floats of one of the Arados. 
We went at once to the sick-bay where they were still working 
on the man in the hope of bringing him back to consciousness 
by means of artificial respiration, but it was in vain. That 
was our second loss on board the Kormoran, and the next day 
the man’s body was consigned to the sea with full naval 
honours at 80° E. by 10° S, in the Indian Ocean. 

A court of inquiry was held into the regrettable incident, 
and after having considered all the relevant facts it came to 
the conclusion that no blame attached to anyone. The thing 
was one of those rare accidents produced by a chain of 
unforeseen circumstances for which no one was responsible. 

When we had finished our machinery overhaul at the end 
of the fortnight we set off northwards and then turned east- 
wards to search along the Singapore shipping lanes, but 
without success. After that I decided to move farther to the 
south to check shipping through the Sunda Strait. By the 
beginning of August we had also checked the Bali Strait, 
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again without success. We were to the north-west of 
Australia when I made the following entry in my war log: 


“Our flour discovered to be full of meal-worms and meal- 
beetles. Day and night shifts to sieve it all and dispose of 
unwelcome visitors. Job should take about ten days. Our 
supplies of coarse meal infested beyond redemption, and 
they will have to be destroyed. On the whole, however, our 
food supplies have kept very well during the past nine 
months. The generous establishment of refrigerating rooms 
has helped a good deal. The storing of fresh potatoes in six- 
pound cases, as recommended by the Hapag, was a very good 
idea. They remained good to the end. Unfortunately the 
end has now come and we have no more. The eggs we got 
from the Duquesa have also all been consumed now. But our 
feeding is still good and plentiful. Cook and baker are two 
very important ratings for an auxiliary cruiser. We have 
been very well served in both respects.” 


It was at about this time that one of our prisoners died. 
He was a member of the crew of the Mareeba. One day he 
collapsed in the wash-room, and when medical help arrived 
he was already dead. The man was sixty years old and 
apparently quite healthy, but his heart had failed. By birth 
he was a Norwegian, but he had taken Australian nationality, 
so we consigned his body to the sea under the Australian 
flag, and Captain Skinner of the Mareeba read the burial 
service. 

On August 13th, certainly someone’s unlucky day, a 
modern steamer of about 6,000 B.R.T. came in sight at 
about 18.00 hours. We quickly adjusted our course so that 
she would pass across our wake. But her captain wasn’t 
having any and he turned away go° to port thus remaining 
at a distance of over fifteen thousand yards, which was too 
far for us to do anything about it. I would gladly have 
stepped up our speed, but as it happened we were having 
bearings trouble again, and one of the engines was out of: 
commission, with the result that the top speed we could make 
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was fourteen knots an—kevr. According to our calculations 
the stranger was doing at least that and perhaps a little more. 

Night now came, with its short twilight of perhaps ten 
minutes, and I ordered action stations and de-camouflaging 
in order to give my gunners a chance to get used to the dark- 
ness. But for the moment there was nothing for them to see. 
In order not to lose my quarry I now turned a point or two 
towards her. We had been spotted and her wireless was 
already giving repeated Q signals, i.e. enemy auxiliary 
cruiser in sight, and the signals were picked up and ack- 
nowledged by the Singapore station. At the same time she 
was giving bearings signals, which struck me as suspicious, 
and I came to the conclusion that she was a decoy duck 
proceeding ahead of a convoy, and that she was now giving 
the escorting cruiser these signals. This was a new trick the 
British were beginning to adopt. 

By this time it was dark, and I turned directly towards 
the steamer, which could just be seen. After a while we could 
see nothing, and as with the fall of complete darkness the 
bearings signals ceased we could not ourselves make use of 
them to find our quarry. We followed for about an hour, 
and then I changed to a course which would—assuming a 
continuation of my quarry’s progress at twelve knots en 
hewe—cross his supposed course to the Sunda Strait by 
daylight. ; 

Before dawn I was on the bridge eagerly looking out to see 
if my plan had succeeded, but the other captain had been 
even more cunning: after dark he had obviously not gone 
back to his original course as was usual, for the Kormoran 
was now completely alone on the wide, wide sea, and there 
was nothing whatever to be seen in any direction. This was 
disappointing. But you couldn’t expect all good luck, 
Though for all I knew it may really have’ been good luck 
after all, because to this day I have never been able to dis- 
cover whether the ship in question was a decoy duck as I had 
suspected, or not. In the former case I would have had to 
do with a cruiser. 

However, I was very disappointed at my lack of success, 
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but I had to keep that from showing in my face; the men 
were not to know when their captain felt a bit down in the 
dumps. ‘To make up for it and give us much-needed action 
I almost bombarded Christmas Island, a valuable source of 
phosphates for the enemy, though I was not under any 
illusion as to the damage I could do. I just wanted to show 
enemy shipping that someone was around they must take 
into their calculations. But I didn’t do it; once again I kept 
to my gencral instructions to avoid trouble, though, I must 
confess, it was sometimes difficult to keep to them and not 
show a sign of anything to my crew. 

However, it was done. In order not to give the men too 
much time to think, and to show them that everything was 
proceeding as usual, I ordered an inspection of the petty- 
oflicer candidates. It was a heartening success, and I think 
the outstanding performance of the men gave me my own 
normal poise again. 

I now left the waters to the north-west of Australia and 
cruised northwards. Off the Sunda Strait I went inshore to 
within perhaps forty miles of the coast of Java, and then in 
a great circle round the strait. But I was still out of luck. 
Finally on August 28th I went so close to Engano Island at 
the mouth of the Sunda Strait that it could be clearly seen 
with our glasses. It was the first time we had seen land since 
leaving Norwegian waters 258 days previously. I think that 
is the longest cruise of any of our auxiliary cruisers without 
actually sighting land once. It was a long time, and in our 
speeded-up age it counted double and treble. 

But we could only look at land in the distance. There 
were people living on that island, and the mystery of the 
tropics was there for my men to unravel—so far they had 
merely read about such things in books. But it was so near 
and yet so far. I made the following entry in my war log at 
the time. 


‘I didn't say a word to the crew, but before long the 
rails were lined with men trying to see the small island 
that lay there in a beautiful light like a fairy story from the 
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South Sea. I went even closer now, but then I turned away 
and the magic was over.” 


Perhaps it sounds very little to record as a particularly 
striking experience, but to appreciate it to the full you must 
have been away from land for as long as we had. It meant a 
lot to us, and that is why I recorded it. For a long time the 
men stood at the rails and stared silently until the wooded 
hills of the little island slowly vanished beneath the horizon 
in the gathering dusk. 

Our course now took us farther northwards about 150 
miles along the coast of Sumatra. Then I turned westwards 
to check the Singapore-Colombo route. When I found noth- 
ing there I decided to go near enough inshore at Ceylon that 
I must come into the shipping lanes of Colombo. I realized 
very clearly that if a ship used its wireless there it would soon 
bring up planes from the island. I therefore decided that if 
I came across a ship leaving Colombo I would follow it at a 
distance until it was well away from land-based planes 
before I attacked it. Another thing was, of course, the 
increased danger of falling in with British cruiser forces. In 
view of both dangers I was determined that my raid should 
be a short one. 

I set course for Dondra Head, the southernmost tip of 
Ceylon, and on September ist I sighted a ship. A fast- 
moving motor-ship crossed our bows a good distance away. 
As far as we could make out she was a vessel of the Wairingt 
type flying her flag from the stern gaff, a somewhat unusual 
method usually adopted only by auxiliary cruisers and other 
vessels in government service. In order to appear as harm- 
less as possible we kept to our course. From her further 
behaviour, however, the ship did not seem to be an auxiliary 
cruiser. Apparently they had received new instructions for 
behaviour when sighting another ship, for she nowturned away 
to starboard until she was almost out of sight, and then turned 
back point by point to her original course, but not coming 
nearer than something like sixteen thousand yards, which— 
as I noted in our war log at the time—was too far for us. 
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If I turned to her and tried to force her to action the firing 
would have to take place at the farthermost limit, and the 
result would be very doubtful. What would not be doubtful, 
however, was that this other ship would call up planes from 
Ceylon bases, which were not more than 150 miles away. 
I therefore decided to follow her and to engage her in the 
night or the following morning. 

We could see the anti-submarine gun in her stern, but 
we could not make out what flag she was flying. It looked 
to me dark blue or perhaps red. It was certainly not the 
flag of the Royal Navy, the white ensign, which is readily 
visible at a great distance. We waited until the ship had 
practically disappeared over the horizon and only her funnel 
was visible, then we turned on to a pursuit course. When my 
quarry was actually out of sight I ordered full speed ahead, 
which was about sixteen knots m—hewr at this time. The 
look-out in our foretop could still see her masts, but at about 
16.00 hours he lost sight of her altogether. 

Our Arado would have come in useful, but the sea was 
rough and it was impossible to set her out. Unless your 
vessel happened to be provided with a catapult a plane was 
a means of reconnoitring you hadn’t a great deal of oppor- 
tunity to use. We continued on our pursuit course at top 
speed, but by evening we had not sighted our quarry again. 
Presumably she was steaming faster than we could. Even if 
she were doing only seventeen knots am~howr it would be 
quite enough to get rid of us, because, on account of our 
growth of barnacles and various other marine life, our top 
speed had been cut down to about sixteen knots, 

Taking the general instructions we knew to have been 
issued by the British Admiralty into account, we set our 
course so that we should be in the neighbourhood of the ship 
provided she turned ten miles to port. But apparently she 
did nothing of the kind, because the next day there was no 
sign of her, and we had to give up all hope. We set a 
westerly course during the day, but sighted nothing, and 
that evening I decided to go southward towards the Chagos: 
Archipelago. The nearer we came to it the more and more 
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humid the air became; at the same time cloud cover 
increased, and finally there was a tropical rainstorm, with 
great drops which were sometimes falling so thickly that you 
couldn’t see the bows from the bridge. It was a disagreeable 
situation for us on the bridge and for all the look-outs, but 
those men who happened to be off duty enjoyed it thoroughly 
and they were on deck taking a rare and refreshing shower. 

I kept well away from the archipelago, rounded it at a 
distance and turned north-westward into the Arabian Sea. 
Later on I returned to the Indian Ocean. The weather was 
perfect and there was no more than a gentle swell from the 
south on the sea, with a north wind of not more than Force 
2 or 3. In other words, it was really ideal weather for air 
reconnaissance, and for the moment at least I could set out 
the Arado without danger. On some days it flew two wide 
sweeps, and the visibility was so good that we could keep it 
in our glasses when it was forty-five miles away. From the 
plane they could see as far in the continued direction, which 
meant that we had a total sweep of something like ninety miles 
in all directions, or a total area of 180 miles in which we 
could spot a ship if one were there. And every day it was 
the same magnificent visibility and the same perfect weather, 
so that we could set our Arado down with ease, and she could 
take off and touch down with equal ease each time. Although 
the conditions were perfect, we kept strictly to the custom of 
having the Arado fly round us at a short distance, so that 
we should be able to let the crew know if anything seemed 
out of order, perhaps with the floats. Nothing ever was, and 
the plane did tremendous reconnaissance sweeps, but they 
brought us in just nothing. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE STAMATIOS 


an orderly to my cabin with the information that he 

had spotted a white light on the port bow. The bearing 
which was immediately taken showed that a ship was coming 
closer and would cross our course ahead of us. I went on to 
the bridge at once, but with the feeling that if the ship were 
showing a light—as she obviously was—she would probably 
be a neutral. The officer of the watch must have thought the 
same thing for he had not sounded the alarm. 

The news that a light had been spotted must have gone 
round the ship like lightning, because from the bridge we 
could soon make out the dark shapes of men at the rails 
staring out over the water in the direction of the sighting, 
all anxious to have a glimpse of another ship, even if she 
were a neutral. In fact, she must be a neutral—who else 
would show a light at sea during wartime, and with 
the full knowledge that German auxiliary cruisers were 
around? 

A careful scrutiny now revealed a green light beneath the 
white one, but so far that was all we could see; though we 
fully expected to discover a neutral flag painted on the 
vessel’s side and illuminated, or a neutral flag flying in the 
light of a searchlight. As we saw neither of these things I 
now had the alarm sounded, and the men ran to action 
stations. After a while we were close enough to the ship 
and I morsed the harmless request: ‘‘What ship.” Quite 
a while passed before we received any answer, but then it 
came: an acknowledgement cf our signal and the informa- 
tion: ‘Greek vessel Stamatios G. Embiricos.” So despite the 
lights she was showing she was not a neutral, ‘‘Thank you 
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very kindly!” I thought, and I gave her the familiar signal: 
““Heave to! No wireless!” 

The Greek immediately obeyed; no doubt taking us for a 
British ship, which was what we intended him to do. Our 
M.T.B. was launched and went away to the Stamatios with 
the boarding party. Only when Lieutenant Diebitsch and 
his men were over the side and running to their respective 
stations did the Greek captain realize that he had been 
stopped by a German auxiliary cruiser. For my part I was 
delighted to have captured a ship without firing a shot. 

When I questioned the Greek captain on my bridge after 
he was brought on board, I told him that in all probability 
I should not have seen him if he hadn’t been showing lights, 
and I asked him why, as a belligerent ship, he had shown 
them. He replied that as a matter of tactics he always 
showed lights at night. So far he had been stopped only by 
the British, which didn’t matter; and if he ran across a 
German ship he calculated that, seeing the lights and 
supposing him to be a neutral, the German would not stop 
him; or at least would not open fire on him—and to that 
extent at least he was right. 

Incidentally, the Stamatios turned out to be quite a capture. 
Unlike most Greeks she was a fine, modern ship, and not a 
rusty old tub. She was of 3,941 B.R.T. and on her way from 
Mombasa to Colombo in ballast. Up to six months ago she 
had burned oil, but owing to the shortage she had been 
adapted for coal burning. She had taken 500 tons of coal on 
board at Mombasa, which was enough to get her to Colombo, 
but no more. That was a pity! It was a dilemma I had 
found myselfin before. We could have given him enough oil- 
fuel to take him back to Europe as a prize, but coal was the one 
thing we could not supply. We had captured a fine steamer 
undamaged. She could have served as a prison ship, and 
later, re-fitted, as a mine-layer. But as it was she had to be 
sent to the bottom. It was all very annoying. 

The crew of the Stamatios put off in three boats, of which 
only one came over to us. The two others pulled away under 
cover of darkness; apparently not fancying imprisonment 
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and no doubt hoping to make the Seychelles. I was not 
disturbed at their temporary escape. When daylight came I 
could find them easily enough with the Arado and pick them 
up at my leisure, so for the moment I let them go. They 
wouldn’t be able to get far. 

In the meantime we took the one boatload on board, 
including the captain, and sank his ship. Docile to the end, 
the Stamatios disappeared beneath the surface without 
difficulty at 0° 1’ S. by 64° 30’ E. We cruised around 
in the vicinity during the night, for there was no particular 
need to leave it seeing that the s;Greek had made no 
attempt to use his wireless, and the following day we set 
out the Arado, which very quickly spotted the two Greek 
boats. We steamed up to them, dismissed the Arado on its 
reconnaissance sweep, and took the discomfited escapees on 
board to join their companions. » 

The crew of the Stamatios were a mixed lot, as mixed as 
any crew I had come across so far. Twelve of them were 
Greeks, as a sort of national core; then there were four 
Egyptians, two Swedes, two Norwegians, two Philippinos, 
one Lett, one Brazilian, and a man from Madagascar. It 
was lucky for the captain that there was one recognized 
language of the sea for orders—English. All seamen can 
understand that. Otherwise he would not have been able to 
manage at all. 

We continued cruising around in the neighbourhood for 
a few days in the hope that some other ship would run into 
us, but it seemed that we’d had our share of luck for the 
time being, so we set off for our rendezvous point with the 
Kulmerland, a supply ship coming to us from Japan. It had been 
arranged for to be about 600 miles to the west of Cape Leeuwin 
in South-West Australia on October 16th, which meant that 
we now had to sail a south-east course right through the Indian 
Ocean. 

We were punctually at our rendezvous point 97° E. by 
32° 30'S on October 16th as arranged. Exactly at 08.00 
hours we sighted a ship in the distance, but she disappeared 
almost immediately in a thick bank of mist. To be prepared 
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for all eventualities I ordered the alarm, and within a few 
minutes all the men were at their action stations. When the 
stranger emerged from the mist I morsed: ‘‘What ship?” 
giving my own ship as “Ship 417’, and the answer came at 
once: Kulmerland. She was a Hapag ship, and I now 
cancelled the alarm, whilst on board the Kulmerland the 
men took off their swim-vests which they had put on as soon 
as we had been sighted. They had not been at all sure of 
us because although their own ship was a Hapag vessel 
like ours, none of them recognized our shape, which was 
new for the line. 

They were prepared for all eventualities because only 
the day before they had sighted a ship of the British-India 
Company with an anti-submarine gun mounted in her 
stern. This ship was flying a flag from her gaff and she 
approached within five miles of the Kulmerland, but then 
unexplainably turned away without taking any further 
action—much to the puzzlement of the captain of the 
Kulmerland. If she had been an auxiliary cruiser, as he had 
feared, then she ought at least to have asked him to show his 
flag and give his name. If on the other hand she were an 
ordinary merchantman then her behaviour had violated all 
the rules laid down by the British Admiralty for sightings, 
i.e. to turn as far away as possible. It was a mystery to which 
there was no solution available so we gave it up. 

I decided to run back with the Kulmerland for a day on 
a north-westerly course in the hope of meeting better weather 
for the transfer of supplies, because the weather and the sea 
at this point happened to be very unsuitable. The time was 
not altogether lost, for I put our slaughterman on board 
the Kulmerland, and he killed and cut up a dozen beasts 
for us and made the beef ready to be transferred to us. The 
next morning the sea was very much calmer and we hove 
to and started the transfer of our supplies. 

The Kulmerland had almost everything on board you could 
think of, and at last we obtained a sufficient supply of the 
high-quality metal we needed for our bearings. Not that 
this meant the end of our troubles, but it did mean that 
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when the same difficulties cropped up again we could make 
good the damage with suitable metal. To the east and south 
of Tasmania the Kulmerland had run into some very dirty 
weather, and the bulkhead between Holds 2 and 3 had 
been broken. It was very lucky for us that the bulkheads 
separating the fuel-oil from our supplies had not suffered. 
Our Naval Attaché in Tokio, Rear-Admiral Wenneker, 
had thought of just everything in the way of supplies, and 
we were very grateful to him. And a valuable document . 
that he sent along for us was a list of enemy shipping. 
Amongst the vessels listed I noted the Straat Malakka. She 
had done various voyages to Mombasa, and the last time 
she had been noted was in Singapore. Presumably therefore 
she was under charter for the British, which was all to the 
good as far as my own disguise was concerned. 

The transfer of supplies lasted a week, and during this 
period our deck was in what looked like hopeless confusion, 
but by the end of the week it was clear again and everything 
was tucked away in its proper place. Finally, on October 
24th, we transferred our prisoners to the Kulmerland, and 
also five of our own men who had fallen sick, including my 
N.O., Lieutenant Petzel, who was suffering from a rheumatic 
condition which needed treatment he could get only at 
home. With warm leave-takings the Kulmerland then resumed 
her long voyage. 

We were not proposing to go about our own business 
again immediately as I intended to carry out the re-wiring 
of our engines I had in mind, but as we had been in the 
same spot for a week I had a conference with my new 
Navigation Officer, Lieutenant Henry Meyer, who was 
now promoted to Lieutenant-Commander, and proposed 
that we should cruise a couple of days westward, and carry 
out our work only then, and this we did. But on the second 
day, when we were just thinking of stopping in order to 
start work a ship was sighted to the north-east. I turned a 
point or two towards her and lowered speed to seven knots 
amhewr. ‘The stranger’s course was bringing her rapidly 
towards us, but although she must have spotted us she 
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made no attempt whatever to take evasive action, and the 
reason for this proved to be—as I had feared—that she was 
an American. 

It was another disappointment, and we turned point 
by point away from her and continued our own course at 
the same speed of seven knots. By midday the American was 
out of sight altogether, and we then stopped and began 
our alterations. The reason for our work was that whilst 
all our four motors were connected to our driving circuit, 
only one of them could be switched to our ordinary ship- 
supplies circuit, and this motor—No. 2—happened to be 
particularly susceptible to bearings trouble, which made 
things awkward now and again. What we intended to do 
now was to build in new connections so that an alternative 
motor could also be switched to our ship’s supplies circuit 
at need. 

For this job we really needed something we hadn’t got, 
namely a large quantity of copper connections, but my 
electrical-engineer officer, Lieutenant von Gaza, and his 
Chief Petty Officer had discovered at what particular points 
it was possible for us to use steel connections instead. This, 
of course, meant that the steel connections had to possess 
the same conducting capacity as the copper ones they re- 
placed, and therefore they had to be very large, which made 
them look rather clumsy. However, we found it possible 
to replace sufficient copper by steel connections to make our 
re-switching possible. When the job was completed my 
Chief and Lieutenant von Gaza reported that everything 
was now ready for a test cruise. 

“‘What’s going to happen if it doesn’t work?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Tt will work,” replied Lieutenant von Gaza firmly, 
adding: ‘‘As far as human calculations go.”’ 

And he was right; it did work. The job did everything 
we asked of it; and with a greater feeling of security on board 
than ever before we started off on our search again. I 
proposed to sail up the western coast of Australia, perhaps 
laying mines in Shark’s Bay if opportunity afforded; and 
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then moving northward again, leaving Java and Sumatra to 
starboard and penetrating into the Bay of Bengal once more, 
perhaps laying mines off Calcutta and other harbours. For 
‘the moment therefore I set an easterly course. With the 
new moon I wanted to be off Cape Leeuwin. 

That evening the Naval Warfare Department informed me 
by wireless that H.M.S. Cornwall, the ship that had sunk 
the Pinguin, was escorting a convoy moving westward off 
Cape Leeuwin. That naturally didn’t sound very inviting. 
I realized of course that one day some cruiser or other might 
blow us out of the water, but I didn’t particularly want it 
to be the Cornwall, so I altered course and proceeded north- 
westward. After a few days of evasive action I went in 
towards the coast again. Cape Leeuwin and Perth were to 
the south of us now. I proposed to scour the neighbourhood 
around Shark’s Bay, and if I found nothing I would at least 
lay a few mines there. 
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sunshine. As so often in the Indian Ocean the visibility 

was perfect. The wind was south-south-east, and had 
dropped to between Force 3 and 4. The sea had dropped 
too, and more or less the only movement was.,a medium 
swell from the south-west. The Kormoran was proceeding at 
medium speed on her usual sweep and gradually approach- 
ing Shark’s Bay from the south-west. 

At 15.00 hours I checked the ship’s course and decided 
to carry on without change until 20.00 hours, and then 
turn eastward towards Shark’s Bay. After taking the usual 
look round in all directions I went into the mess for some 
coffee. 

At 15.55 hours the alarm bells began to ring, and a 
moment or two later an orderly arrived to tell me that a 
ship had been sighted ahead, probably a sailing vessel. 

When I got to the bridge I saw a small light spot almost 
dead ahead. The look-out in the foretop was revising his 
signals all the time, because in the shimmering light at the 
limit of visibility the contours changed continually. Before 
long we could see two sailing ships, then a number of vessels, 
and behind them two clouds of smoke which probably came 
from an escort. I didn’t much care for the outlook, so I 
turned away to port at 260° and ordered full speed ahead. 
Then I went onto the signal deck and looked through the 
sighting telescope of the gunnery control point. At first the 
air was quivering so in the heat that it was difficult to see 
anything clearly, but then a typical cruiser shape began 
to come clear. It was one of the three Australian cruisers 
of the ‘‘Perth” class, the fellows I had seen in Sydney 
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Harbour when the cruiser Kéln visited there in 1933. It was 
exactly 16.00 hours now. 

At that time the Australian Navy consisted of two heavy 
cruisers, the Australia and the Canberra, three light cruisers, 
the Sydney, the Perth and the Hobart, and an older and smaller 
cruiser, the Adelaide. In addition there were the usual 
destroyer flotillas and a variety of smaller craft. The two 
heavy cruisers were of the ‘‘Berwick”’ class like the Cornwall, 
of 10,000 tons displacement and armed with eight 8-inch 
guns as their main armament. The light cruisers were of 
about 7,000 tons displacement and were armed with eight 
6-inch guns as their main armament. The Adelaide had a 
displacement of 5,100 tons and her speed was 254 knots 
compared with the 323 of the other three light cruisers. In 
addition to their 6-inch guns the cruisers of the ‘‘Perth”’ class 
had eight 4-inch anti-aircraft guns, four 2-inch anti-aircraft 
guns, twelve heavy machine-guns, eight torpedo tubes and 
two reconnaissance planes. One of these fellows was coming 
up now. 

Evasion was out of the question. There were three hours 
until dusk at 19.00 hours, but the cruiser coming up could 
move at 324 knots compared with our best speed of 18 
knots, which we were unable to do any more on account 
of the barnacles and so on clinging to our bottom and sides. 
About the best we could manage was 164 knots, approxi- 
mately half the enemy’s speed. And even if, against all 
likelihood, I managed to hold him at arms’ length until dusk 
that wouldn’t help me much either because the nights in 
these parts were light, with good visibility, which meant 
that now he had sighted me he would not lose me again 
so easily. No, the only thing to do was to keep to my course 
and wait and see what happened; remaining alert all the 
time to take advantage of any mistakes he might make 
and see to it at least that I had a favourable opening position. 

My one aim was thus to gain time; time in which the 
enemy cruiser would come closer, if possible to within six 
or eight thousand yards or so, so that when the shooting’ 
started he would not be able to outrange me or to withdraw 
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to ten thousand yards and more. If I could get him near 
enough my battery of six 15 cm. guns would not be so very 
inferior to his eight 6-inch guns, because the advantage of 
modern fire-control, which he possessed, would not mean 
so much at short distances; and for all their simple, even 
rudimentary fire-direction and control, my guns would be 
capable of shooting it out even with his modern double 
turrets. 

Of course, this didn’t take into consideration the fact that 
we were, after all, only a refitted passenger ship with thin 
hull plates—and that we had 420 mines on board, which we 
certainly couldn’t get rid of now in sight of the enemy. 

We increased speed now and I dropped the foretop look- 
out and lowered the crow’s nest in order not to awaken 
suspicion. I also turned to 250° and took up the most 
favourable shooting position available to me. I paid no 
further heed to the position of the sun, because the smoke 
sent up by the simultaneous performance of all our engines 
was so visible that the enemy must have seen us, even if his 
crow’s nest were not manned. We now waited for the first 
sign that he had, in fact, sighted us. 

Then at 16.05 came a report to me on the bridge that 
motor No. 4 was out of action. Our top speed was therefore 
about fourteen knots and this I now sailed. The cruiser then 
turned towards us blinking “‘N.N.J.”. My Chief Signalman 
looked at me and shrugged his shoulders. Neither of us 
knew what this odd group of letters was supposed to mean, 
or how we were expected to answer it. As the cruiser was 
not far away now I did nothing; let him do something— 
something wrong, I hoped. For a while he continued to 
morse “‘N.N.J.”, and then suddenly he demanded ‘‘What 
ship?” 

This cheered up my Chief Signalman and his colleagues 
no end. At last the big fellow had asked something sensible, 
and he now hurried to me to know whether he should reply 
with our searchlight or our top lamp. My reply astonished 
him for a moment. 

‘“‘Neither,” I said. ‘Answer slowly and awkwardly like 
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a real merchant-navy greenhorn—and with flag wagging. 
In the meantime they’ll come even closer.” 

Morse signals would have speeded up the proceedings 
too much for me. I knew I had to fight him and I wanted him 
as close as possible to nullify all or most of his advantages; 
to gain time for ourselves and not give him too much time 
to ask awkward questions. After what must have been an 
irritating pause I had the signal-code pennant half hoisted, 
which meant: ‘‘I can see your signal, but I can’t make out 
what it is.’ The cruiser came gradually closer. Her 
silhouette was very narrow. She was about three points to 
starboard now, but still at a distance of about 15,000 yards, 
and travelling at about twenty knots an-kews. Strong smoke 
development suggested that she was stoking up in all her 
furnaces. , 

After allowing a suitable time to elapse we informed her 
that we had now understood; and then, without any hurry, 
I hoisted the recognition signal of the Straat Malakka. My 
Chief Signalman Ahlbach had caught on now; he realized 
that I was playing for time for all I was worth; and in this 
he now aided and abetted me manfully. Of the four flags 
only three appeared at first, and when the four flags finally 
appeared they were hopelessly twisted. With that the signal 
was lowered to allow the flags to be cleared before they 
were hoisted again. How well Ahlbach did his job was 
confirmed by the fact that the cruiser had to signal twice 
to get us to clear our signal so that he could read it. They 
were quite unsuspicious, it appeared, and they seemed to 
be showing understanding and censideration for an awkward 
fellow not much good at signalling. 

Now he knew who we were supposed to be: a Dutchman, 
the Straat Malakka. But would he believe it? I knew that the 
real Straat Malakka was about our size and shape, and it was 
certainly quite possible to take us for her. And we also 
knew that she was somewhere around in the Indian Ocean; 
but where exactly was another matter. It was to be hoped 
that this fellow didn’t know either. By bad luck he might © 
have left the Straat Malakka behind in port. Or he might 
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inquire by wireless; but at least he wasn’t doing that, for my 
W/T room reported that the enemy was maintaining wireles 
silence. 

The cruiser now morsed that he had understood us at 
last and asked where we were bound for. Trusting to luck 
I replied “Batavia”. This was quite reasonable, and the 
fact that we were now steering 250° could readily be inter- 
preted as a normal evasive course on sighting a cruiser. 
But what I didn’t understand was why he didn’t signal me 
to heave to. That would have been very disagreeable, 
because a ship losing way would have been swung round in 
the swell and we should have shown our broadside to the 
enemy approaching us in line. I took it that the British did 
not usually stop ships at sea unless there was something 
suspicious about them—for they certainly had sufficient 
experience in stopping and searching ships. Which could 
only mean that they found nothing suspicious about us. 
Splendid! 

At 16.35 hours a message arrived on the bridge to the 
effect that No. 4 motor had been temporarily patched up 
and could run again minus one cylinder. The lads had 
worked like Trojans to achieve that. But I kept to the same 
speed of fourteen knots now in order not to awaken suspicions 
in the mind of my trustful enemy by any chance. Further, 
the speed of fourteen knots was more appropriate to my 
disguise as the Dutchman. A little after that my Chief, 
Lieutenant Scheer, came onto the bridge to explain just 
what had happened to motor No. 4, and I showed him the 
cruiser. After a word or two he went back to his battle 
station, and that was the last I saw of him. 

The enemy cruiser was between eight and nine thousand 
yards off now, and still coming closer. Up to now we had 
ranged him with our 3 m. apparatus, but even with every 
precaution I thought it dangerous to let our range-finding 
apparatus be seen above the camouflage, so we withdrew 
it and used our much less noticeable 0.75 m. anti-aircraft 
apparatus instead. This apparatus was portable and could 
be used from the bridge without attracting attention. The 
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enemy cruiser was now coming within the range that I 
considered suitable for my guns, and she was already so 
close that through our glasses we could see every detail 
clearly. In particular we could see that her four double 
turrets with their 6-inch guns and also the port torpedo-tube 
battery were all directed at us. As far as I could make out 
her eight 4-inch anti-aircraft guns were not manned. So 
much the better. We knew that generally speaking the 
British did not man their anti-aircraft guns when there was 
no air alert. If they had done so now it would have increased 
the enemy cruiser’s artillery superiority. 

There was no sign of any diminution of speed on the 
enemy’s part, and she came up steadily with an unchanging 
bow wave, still showing us the narrowest possible silhouette. 
She was obviously still curious about us, and now she wanted 
to know what cargo we were carrying. I replied vaguely 
“‘piece-goods”’. They could make what they liked of that. 
My signalmen were working away slowly and inefficiently, 
and it was terribly difficult for us to make ourselves under- 
stood. I now hoisted the Dutch flag and to make the con- 
fusion still worse I began to use my wireless, sending out the 
“Q” signal: “QOOQO Straat Malakka’”’, and informing the 
world that we were being challenged by an unknown 
cruiser. Perth wireless station picked up my signals, ack- 
nowledged receipt and gave the “understood” sign, telling 
me to keep in touch. 

My men had been at action stations for over an hour now 
and it seemed a long time to wait, particularly as they could 
see and hear nothing; and as I expected action to be opened 
at any moment I now spoke to all stations over the inter-com 
informing them that we were about to go into action with 
a small cruiser which we should be well able to dispose 
of. An answering cheer told me that everything was in 
order. 

I could see that the enemy cruiser now had a plane on 
the catapult. The engine was probably warming up. At 
any moment it would be catapulted into the air; and once 
the observer spotted us from above he would recognize us 
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at once for what we were, an auxiliary cruiser. Or at the 
very least he would wireless back that we looked highly 
suspicious. It might be possible to conceal the range- 
finding crew with their apparatus before the plane arrived, 
but the camouflage of the guns in Hatches 2 and 4 was not 
so perfect that it could stand such close scrutiny. The plane 
was almost certain to start; the wind and weather con- 
ditions simply called for it. 

But at least the enemy was only something over three 
thousand yards away now, a beautiful shooting range. 
Would she slow down? Would she order us to heave to? 
Would she turn her broadside on us? And what should I 
do? Had the time come to de-camouflage and run up the 
war flag? Was the enemy in the best possible position for 
me to open fire? No, not yet, I decided, because three 
thousand yards was about the extreme effective range for 
my anti-aircraft guns; and I wanted to bring every gun I 
had to bear at its maximum effectiveness in order to give 
me the biggest possible chance. So let her come a bit 
closer still. The closer she came the better it would be 
for us. I therefore continued to leave the initiative to the 
enemy. 

For some time now we had been expecting a signal that 
would call our bluff, but so far nothing had come beyond 
almost casual queries which we had no difficulty in answering 
with some show of reason. The enemy now changed course 
a point or two to starboard so that the cruiser’s silhouette 
became a little broader, which was also to the good. But 
at the same time she morsed: “‘Give your secret call!” 
We had been expecting some such signal for about an hour. 
There it was at last. The dénouement was very close now, 
because, of course, we did not know the secret call sign of 
the Straat Malakka. 

But for the moment I was still interested in stringing the 
enemy along, because every passing minute was improving 
my position. “Slowly! Slowly!” I called to Ahlbach, who 
was still deliberately fumbling with the signal flags, and 
dragging out matters as long as possible. The cruiser now 
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repeated her morse signal: ‘‘Give your secret call!” So 
much time had now been gained that she was broadside on 
and sailing a course parallel to that of the Kormoran at a 
reduced speed. The range was only about a thousand yards 
now and we could see the cruiser’s pantrymen in their 
white coats lining the rails to have a look at the supposed 
Dutchman. It was the sort of happy picture you see on a 
sunny day in peacetime when two ships meet at sea. But 
it was a peaceful picture soon to be shattered. . 

In reply to the cruiser’s signal demanding that I should 
give my secret call I could still have done what I would 
certainly have done had she asked me earlier on. I could 
pretend to be mistrustful, and instead of replying I could 
have asked the cruiser her name. Had I done so I am quite 
certain that I would have gained further time, because that 
was just the suspicious sort of attitude a cautious Dutch 
sea captain might have been expected to adopt in such 
circumstances. He would have wanted to be quite certain 
before he revealed his secret call sign. 

But the situation was different now. I needed no more 
time. My eyes were glued to the bearings compass, and 
as soon as I saw that the enemy had come practically to a 
standstill I gave the order ‘‘De-camouflage!”’ The time was 
exactly 17.30 hours. The Dutch flag was hauled down, and 
the German naval war flag ran up and fluttered proudly in 
the breeze from our foretop. 

As soon as my Chief Signalman reported ‘‘War flag 
flying”’, I gave the order to open fire both to my gunners and 
the torpedo batteries. From the moment the order to de- 
camouflage was given the miracle of speed and efficiency 
which my men had been preparing for and practising for 
months took place. The ship’s rails folded down, the heavy 
camouflage covers fore and aft were whisked away, Hatches 
2 and 4 opened up to reveal their guns, the 2 cm. anti-air- 
craft guns were raised, the torpedo flaps opened, and all 
barrels and torpedo tubes swung onto the target. Within 
six seconds of the order to de-camouflage the first shot was - 
fired from our leading gun. Four seconds later the other 
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three went into action, scoring direct hits on the enemy’s 
bridge and in his artillery control post. 

Immediately afterwards the enemy opened fire too, with 
a full salvo. But it roared away harmlessly over us, probably 
over our stern. Then we fired eight salvos, with six seconds 
between each salvo, without any answering fire at all from 
the enemy. Obviously his artillery control centre had been 
put out of action by our very first salvo. At that short range 
every shell we fired was a direct hit. At the same time our 
anti-aircraft guns peppered the enemy’s upper deck and his 
torpedo batteries, and our army 3.7 anti-aircraft gun pumped 
shells into his bridge. 

Our own torpedoes were now discharged at the enemy, 
and to do this I had to turn to 260°, which I did with very 
little helm movement in order not to disturb our gunners. 
One of the first two torpedoes passed across the cruiser’s 
bows, but the other hit her abaft Turret A. An enormous 
column of water shot into the air and her stern dipped into 
the water up to the flagstaff. Both fore turrets seemed to 
be out of action, for we didn’t get another shot from them. 
After we had fired eight salvos, Turrets C and D began to 
fire independently. Turret D fired two or three salvos, 
but they all went wide. After that it ceased firing altogether. 
But Turret C continued to fire, and with considerable 
accuracy. The first salvo was too high, and it ripped through 
our funnel at about bridge height, but its next hit us amid- 
ships and set our engine-room on fire. 

Our own guns were continuing to fire rapidly and steadily 
and doing the enemy a tremendous amount of damage. 
A motor-cutter was hanging helplessly half way over the side, 
the heavy turret deck of Turret B had been lifted out of its 
emplacement and hurled overboard. The plane which had 
been on the catapult had been blown into the sea, and 
flames were shooting up everywhere. Not a man could show 
his face on the upper deck, because the fire of our 2 cm. 
anti-aircraft guns and our heavy machine guns was so 
intense, whilst our 3.7 cm. anti-aircraft gun continued to 
pump shells into the bridge structure. Not a torpedo was 
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fired at us. In all probability the hail of shells from our 
anti-aircraft weapons was so intense that no one could 
release the safety catch on the tubes. 

The enemy cruiser now turned towards us and passed 
behind our stern. It looked almost as though she were 
trying to ram us, but for that she was already too far down 
by the stern, and she no longer had any speed. I thought 
perhaps she was turning in order to bring her starboard 
torpedo tubes into action after having released the safety 
catches of the tubes under cover of her lee. But no torpedoes 
were discharged, and our anti-aircraft guns now swept her 
starboard side devastatingly. 

As the battered cruiser came behind our stern she enjoyed 
a short respite, because on account of our midships structure 
our forward guns were temporarily unsighted, so that for 
a while we had only two guns in action. I kept to my course 
in order to show the narrowest possible silhouette to any 
torpedo attack, but none came. A lot of smoke was now 
drifting away to stern out to starboard from the fire in our 
engine-room. In consequence my gunnery officer at our 
artillery control point could no longer see a thing, and handed 
over to the anti-aircraft gunnery officer who was aft on the - 
poop. He continued to direct the fire of our stern guns, but 
he was getting no counter-fire at all now, and all the enemy’s 
turrets seemed out of action, and their gun barrels were 
pointing helplessly away. The enemy’s anti-aircraft guns 
had not been manned at all during the engagement, and 
they were still silent. 

The crews of our guns 1, 3 and 4 used this enforced pause 
in their operations to cool down their barrels with fire 
hoses, because the rapid firing had made them so hot that 
they could hardly be used any longer. But it was only a 
short pause and then all four guns were in action again; 
that is to say, guns No. 2, 3, 4 and 6. Guns No. 1 and 5 were 
now in our firing lee and unable to take part in the further 
action. My gunnery officer took over again. 

At about 18.00 hours I wanted to turn to port to run* 
parallel with the enemy and finally destroy her, and the 
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helm was already in position when the sailor at the engine- 
room telegraph reported that the tevolutions of both machines 
were falling away rapidly and that contact with the engine- 
room had been broken. At that moment I saw the wake of 
four torpedoes the enemy had discharged at us, but to my 
relief it was clear that at our present speed and on our present 
course they were going to pass harmlessly astern. I therefore 
made no change in my course and they disappeared behind us 
at a distance of between one hundred and two hundred yards. 

Immediately after they had passed the whole ship 
shuddered from stem to stern owing to the failure of our 
engines. Shortly before this I had given instructions to 
be passed to my Chief leaving it to his discretion to abandon 
his control stand—which was cut off from the engine-room 
by glass—if the heat he was complaining of increased intoler- 
ably. The orderly now returned and reported that he could 
get no answer from anyone. The engine-room itself was 
out of action. He was instructed to see if at least one of the 
engines could be got going again. 

In the meantime our guns were keeping up their devastating 
fire and the enemy was receiving one direct hit after the 

-other. From the fore bridge to the stern mast the cruiser 
was now a mass of flame and she was moving forward only 
very slowly. We were unable to move at all, so we sent a 
torpedo after her at about 8,000 yards, but it passed harm- 
lessly behind her stern. 

At 18.25 hours I gave the order to cease fire. By this time 
the enemy cruiser was over ten thousand yards distant; 
drifting rather than sailing, and little more than a flaming 
hulk. It was growing dark rapidly now, and she gradually 
faded into the darkness, apparently making for Perth. Up until 
21.00 hours we could see the glow, and then we saw the 
flames suddenly dart up even higher as though from an 
explosion, and after that the battered hulk of our enemy 
disappeared into the night. 

My aim now was to lower and launch as many of our 
boats as were still serviceable, and now that the engage- 
ment was over I wanted to see whether it was possible to 
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keep my ship afloat or not. Amidships the Kormoran was 
well alight, and I hurried through the corridor on the port 
side, and saw that the cabins there were burning. I opened 
the midships door into the engine-room, but billows of thick 
smoke rolled out, and darting flames shot up. With some 
difficulty I got the door closed again, and then I hurried 
aft to the upper deck where I met technical personnel, who 
informed me that the fire-fighting equipment in the engine- 
room had apparently been destroyed and that the whole 
starboard foam equipment was also out of action. An attempt 
to get it into action from the screw machine chamber, which 
was quite undamaged, failed. There was no pressure in the 
damaged pipes. 

In this hopeless situation it was obviously impossible 
to get the engine-room running again even in part, so we 
concentrated our efforts on trying to rescue our comrades 
who were shut in there, but unfortunately everything we 
tried failed, and we were beaten back by smoke, flames and 
heat wherever we attempted to force a way through. 
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now. I could probably have put out the fire in the 

engine-room, if necessary, by opening the floor valves 
in there, which could be operated from the upper deck, 
but what good would that have done? Whatever generators, 
electric motors and cable work had not suffered from the 
fire would have been put out of action for good by the 
flooding sea water. Our Power Room No. 2 was quite 
undamaged, and if we had had a motor there of the size 
of those which provided our driving power it would have 
been worth while to try to get the ship moving again with 
it, but we hadn’t. 

And the idea of getting her into some neutral port, 
limping along perhaps under improvised sails, was out of 
the question, because all the coasts around the Indian Ocean, 
and all the islands, were more or less in possession of the 
enemy. No, there was nothing for it—I had to make up 
my mind to sink the gallant Kormoran. 

Once I had taken this decision my only job was to save 
as many men as I could. I might have tried to get rid of the 
mines, but to do so would have taken up too much time 
and required too many hands, so I left them where they 
were—they would at least make certain that the destruction 
of the Kormoran was a real job. I told off a party to watch 
the mine deck and report to me currently on the state of the 
temperature there. I hoped to have a few hours before the 
fire came too close to the mines to allow anyone to remain 
on board. 

Another point was that as long as the ship was still afloat 
I could man the four guns of one battery in case another 
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enemy happened to come up with us, perhaps attracted 
by the light of the flames in the increasing darkness. And 
for one thing, I didn’t know whether the enemy had 
succeeded in sending off a wireless signal, though we had 
certainly heard nothing. Obviously, though, if he could 
he would report our position on his way back to port and 
thus send other ships after us. 

The question of life-boats was a bit of a problem too. 
Two motor-boats and a cutter were too damaged to float, 
and only one cutter was still seaworthy. But on deck there 
were four of the boats in which the crews of various ships 
had come aboard, and fortunately they had not been 
damaged. And in addition there were four inflatable 
rubber dinghies and a number of small rescue rafts which 
were lashed down in various places over the ship’s decks. 
All our rescue boats were now launched and manned. 

With the fall of darkness the wind had risen and was 
now blowing at Force 5 or 6. The boats were straining at 
the lines that still held them to the ship, and the first rubber 
dinghy we had manned tore itself away and floated off into 
the darkness, which was particularly unfortunate because 
it was carrying mostly wounded men. A little later two of 
the men who had been in it swam back to the ship and 
reported that it had capsized with the loss of forty men. 
Unfortunately we had been unable to help them. 

At 21.00 hours the boats put off, and in the meantime I 
had all the remaining men piped together on the fore deck, 
and 120 men and almost all my officers assembled for the 
last time on board the Kormoran. There were two boats 
available for them in Hatch No. 1, but it wasn’t easy to 
launch them. We had no power available and the hatch 
cover had to be removed manually. The derrick proved to 
be unusable and the boats had to be hauled out manually 
with rope tackle, which was very hard work; but at last it 
was done, and at 23.30 they were both eaiely launched, 
and the first of them pulled away. 

My fire-watching group now reported that matters were 
rapidly getting worse on the mine deck, with particularly 
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intense smoke development. Whilst the last men forward 
were hurriedly gathering a few things together for what 
might prove to be a very long voyage in the open boats, my 
explosives officer now used his skill on the Kormoran herself, 
placing his charges by one of the oil bunkers. As the 
reports from the mine deck were growing more urgent, 
I gave the order to abandon ship, took charge of our 
war flag, and was the last to leave my ship. It was just 
midnight. 

There were sixty-two men in my boat and only three 
oars, but we got away from the neighbourhood of the 
Kormoran as quickly as we could. At 00.10 hours precisely 
the explosives charge went up whilst we were still under 
her bows but on the lee side from the charge so that we came 
to no harm. I had four men pulling and pushing on each 
oar now and they sweated and strained for dear life to get 
as far away as we could before the mines went up. 

At 00.35 there was a tremendous explosion and the 
whole stern and midships of the vessel turned into one 
gigantic sheet of flame which shot into the air perhaps a 
thousand feet high. And a little after that a shower of small 
debris fell all around us. Even at that time we were only 
about a thousand feet away, but fortunately we again came 
to no harm. When the vast flame had died down the 
Kormoran lifted her bows into the air and slipped backwards 
under the surface. And that was the end of the gallant ship 
we had worked and fought so successfully. 

We rowed throughout the night, and it was easy for all 
boats to keep to the easterly course they had been given, 
because the night was unclouded and all the stars were 
clearly visible. In addition there was a south-west swell. 
At daybreak we checked our supply of water and provisions, 
and rationed our consumption for eight days. It didn’t 
give us very generous rations. As his first meal in an open 
boat each man received two pieces of hard tack, a very small 
portion of jam, and half a ladle of water. The water was, of 
course, the most important thing, and there was not a great 
deal of it. This meal was doled out three times a day: 
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mornings, middays and evenings. Our chief medico super- 
vised the distribution. The times were fixed by me, exactly 
according to the clock: 6 a.m., midday, and 6 p.m. 

The preliminary to a meal was the medical exam. We 
had only one wounded man in our boat, Able Seaman 
Zoppeck, and he was not too badly wounded. Each time 
he would remove his bandage and the doctor would examine 
his wound amidst the keen interest of everyone in the boat. 
After which he was bandaged up again. 

That first morning we opened up the sail locker in our 
boat and examined the sails, only to find that the tropics 
had done them no good. They tore like tinder as soon as 
any pressure was exerted. They were quite useless, but our 
Chief Boatswain had put a certain number of blankets in 
each boat and these were now made into improvised sails. 
They didn’t carry us along very fast, but at least the wind 
pressure against them helped to steady the boat, which was 
a good thing because we had the kind of sea that goes with 
Wind Force 5 or 6. 

The thing that worried me most was our lack of free- 
board. There were too many men in the boat, and it lay 
so deep that the water was within about four inches of the 
gunwales, so that in any case we couldn’t have stood much 
pressure on. those sails. As it was we kept shipping water. 
The iron boats had sprung no leak when they had been 
heaved overboard, but now they shipped so much water 
over the sides that the men had to keep baling all the time. 
Lieutenant-Commander Skerries supervised the labour side 
of our task, organizing the men into watches for rowing and 
baling, and arranging for reliefs. 

In this way we got safely through our first day in our open 
boats at sea. It was Thursday, November 20th. When it 
began to grow dark I had the sail taken down. At night 
when everyone was sleeping or dozing I thought we had 
too little freeboard to allow us to keep the sail up. One 
squall or breaker could have capsized us. 

Friday, the 21st, and then Saturday, the 22nd, passed in 
much the same way. It wasn’t so bad during the day; the 
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men kept themselves occupied—if it was only wringing out 
their trousers, though that was quite useless because long 
before they had a chance of drying them the next wave 
had slopped over and thoroughly soaked them again. 

At the instance of Lieutenant Diebitsch, our boarding- 
party officer, who now had nothing further to board, each 
man sucked a button. Diebitsch was very keen on this. 
First of all, he said, it gave them something to suck, and that 
helped in itself; secondly it prevented the mouth from 
going dry, because the sucking encouraged the release of 
saliva. Our experience seemed to show that his theory was 
right. 

But the nights were a misery. Those who were not asleep 
hardly dared to speak above a whisper for fear of waking 
up those who were fortunate enough to be dozing. Each man 
who was still awake stared at the moonlit sea, saw the over- 
laden boat making its way through the grey water slowly 
and laboriously, saw how deeply she settled, covered his 
face when a wave slopped over us, and gradually felt more 
and more disconsolate in the vast expanse of unquiet sea. 
Those were the times of waking dreams, dreams that were 
not always too pleasant; and only the first grey light of dawn 
would finally save you from them. As time went on you 
could feel how narrow was the dividing line between reality 
and the dream. 

So far all the men were in good health and spirits, and 
tremendously bucked by our extraordinary victory over a 
real cruiser. But gradually this monotony and misery must, 
I knew, corrode morale. 

But on the Sunday we were cheerful again, and we 
celebrated the birthday of one of the men with a couple of 
bottles of beer which had been brought on board. Each 
man was given a sip, including one of the Chinese, who 
happened to be in our boat; and when everyone had had 
a taste there was half-a-bottle left for the main celebrant. 

Monday was not so cheerful, but it passed without 
incident. Someone collected sea water in a bottle. It looked 
very clear and attractive, and perhaps more than one of 
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the men felt tempted to drink it, but there were always 
the others there to prevent him, and not a man touched it. 
In the night it was discovered that the Chinese had drunk 
some bottles of Japanese milk we had from the Kulmerland, 
and there was great indignation at this, and I had to exert 
all my authority to calm them down. 

On Tuesday there wasn’t a cloud in the sky and the 
weather was terribly hot. Even our buttons seemed to be 
letting us down. We had very little water left now, and what 
we had was used to wet out lips, no more. Spirits were 
getting low too. Then that morning we sighted a white 
steamer with no less than four funnels. The men wanted 
to fire rocket signals, but I forbade it. I had immediately 
recognized the vessel as an auxiliary cruiser. As I discovered 
later, it was the Aguttania, and she continued her course at a 
distance of about five miles without her look-out having 
spotted us. 

I was hoping to fall in with a neutral steamer, of course, 
and I had the impression that we were gradually approach- 
ing more frequented shipping lanes. At first the men had 
been very disgruntled when I refused to allow them to do 
anything to attract the attention of the ship, but when I 
explained to them why they realized that I was right and 
their mood improved. The white steamer disappeared into 
the distance, and once again we were alone. That after- 
noon we spotted an aeroplane. It was coming towards us, 
but then it veered away, probably without having seen us. 
We followed it with our eyes and saw it circle in the sky at 
some distance from us to the north. And then as we watched 
we spotted a white sail below where the plane had circled, 
and on the sail in paint were the words ‘“‘No water!”’ It was 
one of our own boats. The plane now flew away and dis- 
appeared into the haze, and it seemed very likely to me that 
even if the observer had failed to spot us he had seen the 
other boat—or why had the plane circled? 
¢ Wednesday was every bit as hot as Tuesday,. and we 
searched the horizon for signs of smoke and the sky above 
the horizon for planes. That morning the plane appeared 
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again, flying the same course northward. This time we could 
see nothing on the surface, but there must have been some- 
thing there visible to the observer, for the plane went down 
low and flew around several times before it finally rose into 
the air again and disappeared eastward. Once again we 
had not been seen. The afternoon came and went, and 
there was no further sign of a plane and no smoke. Spirits 
began to droop. There was very little water left now, and 
all we had to eat was a small supply of damp ship’s biscuits. 
But as darkness fell a ship suddenly appeared. I discharged 
a couple of red rocket signals and turned our bows towards 
her—enemy or neutral, there wasn’t enough water left 
now to justify further evasion. 

The look-out on board saw our rocket signals and the ship 
put about and came towards us and hove to. We pulled 
slowly alongside, caught the tow ropes that were thrown to 
us and made ourselves fast in the ship’s stern. I then asked 
for drinking water and bread, and on board the steamer they 
lowered bread, butter, jam and two cans of tea with milk 
and sugar. That set us up all right; I thought I had never 
tasted anything so wonderful in my life! Altogether, the 
captain of that steamer did his best for us—apart from taking 
us on board! 

After a while we were asked to send an officer to the ship’s 
captain, and I sent Foerster, my Number One. He was told 
that the ship was prepared to keep us supplied and to tow 
us into port, but would not take us on board, though if we 
had any sick or wounded men they could come on board. 
Lieutenant Foerster asked the captain not to go too fast 
because we were not sure of our boat’s seaworthiness, and 
they agreed on five knots an hour. 

We had ten men, including our wounded man and the 
Chinese, taken on board, and then the Centaur, for that 
was the ship’s name, started on her voyage again. At first 
she travelled at five knots as agreed, and our boat stood up 
to it well, but then at midnight for some reason or other 
she increased speed to seven knots an hour, which wasn’t 
so good. We got in touch and told them they were going 
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too fast, but in answer they said they were going as slowly 
as they dared. 

We got through the night safely but then at seven o’clock 
in the morning the steamer swung round in a curve for some 
reason or other. Once again we asked for a reduction in 
speed, but without effect. Then just as the Centaur was 
straightening out there was a shout from our bows that the 
boat was letting water. It was true, and the water was 
coming in so quickly that before long the boat was water- 
logged. The Chief Boatswain now seized the axe that was 
placed ready for such emergencies and cut the tow and the 
boat went down beneath us. | 

I ordered the men to hold together so that no one was 
lost, and they behaved perfectly. We sank up to the chest, 
and then the air-tight compartments of the boat held it. 
Some of the men had been sitting on their swim-vests, but 
now they hurriedly put them on. There we were, standing 
in the water clinging to each other, fifty-two men in all, 
like a monstrous bunch of grapes. There was no longer 
a sign of the boat to be seen, but it was there under our 
feet—for the time being. The steamer which had been 
towing us went on her way, and no one on board seemed 
to have noticed our mishap. We had no effective means of 
attracting attention either, because the rocket pistol was 
somewhere in the boat below us; no one had thought of 
grabbing it. 

The outlook wasn’t very promising, but I cheerfully 
informed my men that the look-out on board the steamer 
would notice at any moment what had happened. In the 
meantime they must keep together, whatever they did. In 
the back of my mind was the thought of sharks. A man on 
his own wouldn’t have much chance. How much chance 
we'd have even if we clung together I really didn’t know. 
Perhaps it would depend on how hungry the sharks were. 
So far there were no sharks to be seen, but we were off 
Shark’s Bay, which, presumably, hadn’t got its name for 
nothing. It was an odd situation altogether, standing there 
in the sea on a submerged platform. Fortunately the sea 
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was not more than Force 3, but every time a wave slopped 
up we lost our footing because the swim-vests lifted us up 
with it. Fortunately when the boat went under I had hold 
of the painter, and I kept hold of it now so that every time 
a wave subsided, there I was back where I had been lifted 
from in the boat. 

In the meantime the steamer was receding farther and 
farther, and still no one seemed to have noticed anything. 
How long would it be before anyone did? Long enough to 
drown us all perhaps—or let the sharks get us. Actually the 
Centaur was five miles away before anyone noticed anything, 
but then to my tremendous relief I saw her turning back. 
When she arrived, manceuvring so that we were in her lee, 
she lowered two boats. During the proceedings I noticed 
passengers lining the rails and taking snaps. I thought they 
were going to let us on board this time, but no—the two 
boats were lowered empty for our use. Well, at least that 
was something. The lascars who were lowering the boats 
weren't very efficient, and it was a poor sight for a seaman— 
and a slow business. However, we were glad to have boats 
at all and the water was quite warm so the waiting didn’t 
make much difference to us. 

When the two boats were at last floating on the water 
we transferred ourselves to them. My adjutant supervised 
the operation, getting the men to clamber in one by one 
in an organized fashion so that our water-logged boat 
remained on an even keel as long as we still needed it. Once 
the last man was out, the boat, which had gradually been 
rising to the surface, bobbed up altogether and its seats 
were actually out of the water and rapidly drying in the sun. 
Bow and stern lines were lowered from the steamer and it 
was made fast, whilst the two boats we were now occupying 
were taken in tow from the stern and the ship started on 
her way again. We had been in the water for about an hour, 
but now we were able to undress, wring out our clothes and 
dry them in beautiful sunshine. After which we had room 
to stretch ourselves out in reasonable comfort and go to 
sleep. Sleep! It was wonderful. 
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I woke up at about midday. I had lost my peaked cap 
with its shark badge, and one of the men gave me a spare 
fore-and-aft to keep the sun off my head. Now that we were 
safe, or reasonably so, I had time to think of the rest of my 
men in their boats, and wonder what had happened to them; 
whether they had been fortunate enough to find a steamer to 
take them in tow. Of course, they might have managed to 
make the shore. On the other hand—and it was more 
likely—they might still be drifting around somewhere out 
there without food and water. On their account I decided 
that as soon as possible I would give the position at which 
our engagement with the Australian cruiser had taken place 
so that the search could be properly sited and there would be 
the best possible chance of picking up survivors. 
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She had been terribly battered, but she might have 
managed to stay afloat. How many of her crew had been 
saved, and what would they have said about me and my 
conduct of the engagement? I might easily find myself 
before a court martial. Towards evening—no one knew what 
the time was exactly, because the hour we had spent in the 
salt water had stopped all our watches—we came in sight 
of the small harbour of Carnarvon with its long mole. At 
last we were to have dry land under our feet—but not yet. 
For the moment we were left in the boats guarded by a 
group of civilians on deck armed with all sorts of odd 
firearms: shot guns, rook guns, hunting rifles—guns anyway, 
and, presumably, capable of peppering us. 
We didn’t feel altogether comfortable, but after a while 
a detachment of regulars arrived, men wearing the typical 
slouch hat of the Australian Army, with one side turned 
up and fastened to the crown by the badge. We were 
ordered on board the Centaur now, and there we were searched 
under the supervision of a captain, who took only our pocket 
books and papers. Then we went forward between two files 
of soldiers to Hatch No. 1. I say we ‘‘went forward”, but 
actually we staggered forward. After our long cruise, with 
the deck so often pitching and tossing under our feet, we 
couldn’t at first get used to a deck that was as flat and 
motionless as dry land. 
Down the hatch we found the nine men we had handed 
over the evening before. They said they had been well 
treated; and they certainly had ample supplies of cigarettes. 
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The passengers had provided them they said, and they now 
gave us some. There was a place for everyone to get down 
to it comfortably in that hold, and after that we had our 
first hot meal for what seemed like ages—good, rich beef 
stew with boiled potatoes, and as much of it as ever we 
wanted. Westarted on it ravenously, but before we had eaten 
half of it we began to slow down. Our stomachs had to get 
used to eating again, and we had been given too much to start 
with. But then came a wonderful cigarette, and after that 
blessed sleep. Not even the thumping and bumping and the 
shouts of the lascars as they unloaded disturbed us unduly. 

At seven o’clock the following morning, just when break- 
fast was being brought round, an officer of the Centaur came 
down with a Lieutenant-Commander in the Australian Navy 
to fetch me and my Number One, Lieutenant Foerster. We 
went ashore with them—dry land under our feet again at 
last!—and clambered on to a trolley on rails and rolled off 
at a good speed along the pier. The Lieutenant-Commander 
asked me if I could tell him anything about the whereabouts 
of the Australian cruiser Sydney, which was overdue. Foerster 
and I exchanged a glance and dug each other in the ribs— 
so that “‘Perth”’ class cruiser had been the Sydney! And she 
hadn’t got back to port. We had obviously sunk her! I now 
told the Lieutenant-Commander that we had had an en- 
gagement with a cruiser of that class, though we had not 
known that she was the Sydney. He then asked me where the 
engagement had taken place, and I told him immediately, 
as I had made up my mind to do: 111° E. by 26° 34’ S. He 
immediately made a note of the position, and I knew that 
the search would now take place where it would be most 
effective, and perhaps save the lives of more of my men. 

We were taken to the local police station where we were 
placed in a sort of hut in the yard, whilst the Lieutenant- 
Commander hurried off, no doubt to pass on the information 
I had given him. As soon as we were alone I whistled in 
satisfaction. ; 

“The Sydney, Foerster!” I exclaimed. ‘‘We must have 
sunk her. What a coincidence! And almost at the spot 
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where the first Sydney destroyed the Emden in the 1914/18 
war. That’s poetic justice if you like!” 

The Emden, a German light cruiser, made herself famous 
during the First World War. She entered the Indian Ocean 
towards the end of August 1914; appeared early in Septem- 
ber off the River Hoogly; ranged the Bay of Bengal, bom- 
barding Madras; cruised around in the Western approaches 
to Ceylon; crossed the Indian Ocean, appearing off Penang 
at the end of October, where she sank the Russian cruiser 
Khemchug and the French destroyer Mousquet; and then 
doubled back round the north of Sumatra. But in the mean- 
time her supply ships had been sunk and she made for the 
Cocos Islands, where she put a landing party ashore to 
destroy the wireless station there. On November gth she 
was brought to action and so badly battered by the Austra- 
lian cruiser Sydney, a more powerful vessel, that her com- 
mander, Captain von Miiller, beached her; thus ending a 
highly successful career during which she had sunk fifteen 
enemy ships, including two warships. 

After the end of the war the cruiser Sydney was scrapped, 
but one of the three new cruisers built for the Australian 
Navy was named after her. The other two were the Perth 
and the Hobart. The new Sydney was launched in 1934, and 
when the Second World War broke out she saw action first 
of all in the Mediterranean, where she sank the Italian 
cruiser Bartolomeo Colleoni, at that time the fastest warship 
in the world. Returning to Australian waters, she did convoy 
duties, and it was when so engaged that she had fallen in 
with us. On November 11th she had escorted a steamer 
from Fremantle, and handed her over to the cruiser Durban. 
She was making her way back to base when she sighted us, 
unsuspectingly came too close, and met her end. 

It was altogether a satisfactory business for us. In Novem- 
ber 1914 the Emden had fallen victim to the more powerful 
Sydney; and now, in November 1941, the much more powerful 
new Sydney had been sunk by the re-fitted passenger ship 
Kormoran acting as an auxiliary cruiser. 

Of course, our trump card in the whole affair had been 
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our effective camouflage; but for that the result would have 
been very different. However, we utilised our advantage to 
the full and we took the trick. Without that the Sydney would 
never have sailed into the trap. I had managed to obtain the 
most favourable position possible for opening the engage- 
ment, and I had exploited it to the full. And I was, and am, 
proud beyond expression of the magnificent conduct and 
bearing of the men who served under me. 

And what luck we had! Just think of all those mines we 
had in our hold. One unlucky hit at the beginning of the 
engagement would have blown us out of the water instan- 
taneously. But once the engagement had started we didn’t 
give a thought to the possibility; we had too much else to 
do. All our efforts were concentrated on achieving a swift 
victory. Never before in naval history had an armed mer- 
chant ship defeated a cruiser in open battle; but we had 
proved that the presumed impossible was possible. I felt 
sure that I should have to face an enemy court martial over 
the business, but I was not disturbed; come what may I 
looked forward to standing at the head of my men in the 
face of the enemy once again. 

That evening, after a good meal at the police station, we 
were taken in a truck to naval headquarters in Carnarvon, 
where two tins of petrol and a supply of blankets were loaded 
in with us, and then our party set off over the desert to 
Fremantle. We had each been given a packet of cigarettes, 
and it was quite a pleasant journey, though we did about 
fifty miles an hour, escorted by the friendly captain we had 
first met. Another lorry with an armed escort of eight men 
followed behind. The captain informed us that lorries 
always drove at that speed because experience showed that 
they bumped less. It was difficult to believe, for our lorry 
bounced and bumped wildly from one knotted grass tuft to 
the next; and so, as we could see, did the lorry behind us. 

From time to time the lorries stopped to fill up with petrol, 
but apart from that we were bumped backwards and for- 
wards the whole time like peas in a drum, and we were 
heartily glad when we arrived at the little town of Geralton 
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the following morning. But that wasn’t our destination; we 
just stopped there for refreshments. The captain stood us 
each a drink and brought us a packet of biscuits. After that 
we went back to the lorry, but our troubles were at an end: 
the rest of the journey was over a good well-kept asphalt road. 

At midday we stopped for an hour at a police station, 
where we were taken out to a tap in a neatly-paved yard and 
given soap and towels. This was the first time that we had 
had such an opportunity for over a week, and we took full 
advantage of it. There were no women around and we had 
been left to ourselves so we stripped and did the job properly. 
After that we should very much liked to have shaved, but 
we couldn’t persuade them to give us shaving tackle. When 
we had finished we found a good meal waiting for us, and 
what with a peaceful cigarette after that we began to feel 
better. Then we continued the journey southwards. 

That evening we arrived in Perth, a town I already knew 
from a short visit in 1934 when the cruiser Kéln lay in Fre- 
mantle harbour. We drove through the town and finally 
arrived at military headquarters where we were locked away 
in a corner room in the barracks. In the adjoining room— 
there was no door—was a sergeant and eight men who had 
been told off to guard us. We were now given pyjamas, 
towels, soap, and, at last, shaving tackle. We were very tired 
from the long and, in part, arduous journey, and after a good 
supper we went to bed and slept like logs. 

The next morning—it was a Saturday—the sergeant and 
two of his men led us to the wash-room where we had a 
shower and shaved. During the day we kept our pyjamas 
on, just slipping on our uniform jackets for the daily “inspec- 
tion” which took place at 10.00 hours and was conducted by 
a Lieutenant-Colonel, who was in charge of us for the next 
fourteen days of our stay there. 

In the evening we were taken to see the doctor. There 
was nothing much wrong with either of us, but I had one or 
two sore spots from having sat so long in the boat, often wet, 
and so did Foerster, so the doctor gave us ointment for them. 
In addition our stomachs were a bit out of order and not yet 
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used to normal food again. Although it wasn’t really neces- 
sary, we went regularly to this, so to speak, medical parade. 
It made a break in the monotony. 

One day when we came back from the doctor there was 
a naval officer waiting to interview me, complete with chart 
and papers. He turned out to have been a destroyer com- 
mander so we had something in common professionally, and 
we got on quite well together. He spread the chart out on 
the table, and the position of the engagement as I had given 
it was already marked. I showed him the course the Sydney 
had sailed, and I described how she had sailed off into the 
gathering dusk doing about seven knots, and how at 21.00 
hours, after a final flickering up of flame in the distance, we 
had seen no more of her. 

When I asked him how many boats had been picked up 
he said he thought eight of ours, but, so far at least, not a 
single survivor had been picked up from the Sydney. All they 
had found was a damaged raft, but with no one on it. When 
he went we were greatly relieved to know that the greater 
part of our crew had been saved. 

The next day an area on the grass outside the barrack 
was wired off for us and tents were put up. Then that 
evening the surviving officers from the Kormoran arrived and 
we were together again. The men, it appeared, were in a 
camp at Harvey near Perth; apart from the occupants of 
one boat which had been spotted and picked up by the 
Aquitana and taken on to Sydney. The three Chinese were 
amongst the survivors, and they had been questioned and 
released. 

Then a commission of inquiry consisting of an admiral 
and two other officers, including the friendly ex-destroyer 
commander I had already met, came to question us. By the 
time they came round to me, as last, they already had a very 
good idea of what had happened. They quickly discovered 
that I had nothing much to add to what the others had 
already said, and so they began to question me about the 
prisoners and how they had been treated, and whether every- 
thing possible had been done to save the lives of the crews 
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of the ships we had captured and sunk. I was able to answer 
with a clear conscience that this was so, and they seemed 
satisfied. For a moment or two I thought they were going 
to make something out of the fact that the three Chinese 
had been kept on board as our Jaundrymen, but it was not 
difficult to prove that they had stayed willingly and actually 
signed an agreement with our Administration Officer con- 
cerning their pay and conditions. This was the end of my 
examination, and there was no mention of any charges 
against me. 

The ex-destroyer captain accompanied me back from the 
‘hearing and gave me the good news that all our boats had 
been picked up, and a total of about 320 men saved. 320 of 
. my men saved! That was more than I had dared to hope 
in my most optimistic moment, and I was delighted. I then 
asked him whether any of the crew of the Sydney had been 
saved, but he shrugged his shoulders wordlessly. Our auxi- 
liary cruiser Kormoran had thus lost a total of about eighty 
men. But of the 644 officers and men of the cruiser Sydney 
not one had been saved. It was the fortune of war. 

We remained a few more days in Perth-Fremantle— 
they are practically one town now; Fremantle is the harbour 
of the larger town—and then we were put on board a ship 
which took us to Adelaide and then to Melbourne. On the 
ship as elsewhere we were well treated, and it was quite clear 
that the Australian authorities took their obligations under 
the Geneva Convention very seriously. 

From Melbourne we were taken about a hundred miles 
inland to a small prisoner-of-war camp at a place called 
Murchison. Nearby was a much larger camp for non- 
commissioned officers and men, and it was here that my 
crew were held. They had been brought overland by rail- 
way. This was the only camp in Australia for German 
prisoners of war, and, in addition to our men, there were 
about twelve hundred men from Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 

One surviving member of my crew had been left behind 
in Perth. This was one of my torpedo men named Meyer. 
He had already been ill on board the Kormoran and we were 
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only awaiting an opportunity to send him off home with 
some other ship. The supply ship couldn’t take him because 
she had no doctor on board. I had been very”pleased to 
hear that despite’ his sickness he had survived the long period 
in an open boat, but unfortunately it was not long before a 
message came from Perth to tell us that he had died in 
hospital and been buried with naval honours in the cemetery 
there. The family of an Australian sailor who had gone down 
with the Sydney generously offered to tend his grave. 

We spent Christmas and the New Year in camp at 
Murchison, and then in January 1942 we were transferred to 
an officers camp at Dhurringile about ten miles away, where 
there were sixty officers from the army and the Luftwaffe. 

It was in this camp that our real spell of internment as 
prisoners of war began. It lasted a long time, but we all 
survived and returned safely to Germany in the end. The 
greater number of my crew were transferred to a loggers’ 
camp at Graytown. This was a very lonely place, but at 
least as some compensation they were allowed a good deal 
of freedom, and they were kept there for a long time. After 
a while we managed to establish connections between the two 
camps so that before long I knew how they were getting on 
and they knew how we were, which was a great satisfaction 
to us all. 

There was never at any time the slightest suggestion that I 
was to be brought before a court martial, so obviously my 
conduct had been accepted as within the laws of naval war- 
fare. From home we learned that each member of the crew 
had been awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class. I already 
had the Iron Cross, First Class, and now I was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross in addition. 

We were to remain in internment for two years after the 
war ended in 1945, but at last, on February 28th, 1947, I 
arrived in Cuxhaven—still with my crew! In the middle of 
May I was released from Munster Camp, the last of the 
ship’s company to be freed. : 
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TARANTO 


by 
Don Newton and A. Cecil Hampshire 


On the night of November 11th, 1940, a score of cumbersome, 
slow-flying naval planes from a British aircraft-carrier steaming at 
sea 170 miles away inflicted more damage on the Italian fleet, 
lying snugly within the defences ofits major base at Taranto, than 
the German Navy suffered in daylight at the Battle of Jutland. 


Never before in the history of naval warfare had a major action 
been fought in which the attacking force was entirely composed 
of aircraft. This British victory altered the course of the naval 
war in the Mediterranean, shattered a dictator’s dream, and laid 
the groundwork for ultimate Allied victory in North Africa. First 
to exploit the new element of the Air, the Royal Navy now 
decisively added air power to sea power. 


Here for the first time the full story is told of this brilliant and 
daring attack on an enemy battlefleet in its own defended harbour 
that put Britain’s Fleet Air Arm firmly on the map after years of 
neglect and divided control. The authors have been given full 
access to the official records of this great raid, both British and 
Italian. In addition they have interviewed many of the sur- 
vivors of the aircrews who took part in the attack on Taranto in 
order to present a completely authentic account of a naval action 
that has justly been called the ‘‘Trafalgar of the Air”’. 
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SAMURAI 


The Personal Story of Fapan’s Greatest Living 
Fighter Pilot 


by 
Saburo Sakai 


With Martin CarpINn and FRED Sarro 


Saburo Sakai was the greatest Japanese fighter pilot to survive 
the Second World War. A living legend in Japan for his exploits 
in the air, he is doubly famous for never having lost a wingman 
in combat. A veteran of more than two hundred aerial combats, 
Sakai’s most renowned exploit is his incredible return flight to 
Rabaul from over Guadalcanal, when he was partially paralysed 
and almost completely blinded from multiple wounds. Although 
permanently without the sight of one eye, he nevertheless returned 
to active combat to complete his astonishing record of sixty-four 
confirmed air kills. 


In accordance with Japanese naval tradition, he was never 
decorated by his government. In recognition of his superlative 
combat record, however, he finally became an officer, the first 
non-commissioned Japanese pilot ever to achieve this status while 
still living. 


This is Sakai’s own story and throws a new light on the great 
air battles fought over the Pacific—he tells of the savage air 
struggles over Lae and Rabaul, the running air fights against the 
formidable B-17s, of Japanese opposition to the Guadalcanal 
invasion and the slaughter of other pilots over Iwo Jima and 
Japan itself. Samurai is more than the story of a brilliant pilot in 
the air; here, too, are revealed the thoughts of the celebrated 
Samurai, the professional warriors who served Japan, and for 
whom capture or defeat meant lifelong disgrace. 
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THE ALABAMA — 


INCIDENT 


by 
KENNETH POOLMAN 


Author of THE KELLY 


' The Alabama was a small steam-frigate’ launched on the Mersey 
in the year 1861; British-built, with a British crew, she sailed under 
American officers to fight for the Southern States in the American 
Civil War. She sailed anonymously, as No. 290, and without her 
armament, which she was to pick up later.: Already Charles Francis 
Adams, U.S. ambassador in London, had tried to prevent her—if 
she was a warship, she constituted a violation of British neutrality. 
The Southern agents were just too quick—she sailed the day that 
Adams had at last got out a warrant to have her impounded. 
Under Captain Raphael Semmes she ranged the oceans of the 
world, from the Azores to Borneo, inflicting tremendous losses 
on United States shipping and always a move ahead of pursuing 
U.S. cruisers. She became perhaps the greatest commerce raider 
of all time and a constant embarrassment to.diplomatists in London. 
After two brilliantly successful years, battle-scarred and desperately 
in need of coal and repairs, she had to put into harbour. Lincoln 
had blockaded the Southern American ports and she made for 
Cherbourg. Here she was trapped by the U.S.S. Kearsage and forced 
to give battle. She was sunk by her adversary’s heavier guns, 
appropriately enough, in the English Channel, under the eyes of the 
English and French ladies and gentlemen who turned out for the 
event as if it was a prize-fight. 
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